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= of this beauty shop got a sur- 
prise when they walked in one morning 
a few weeks ago. They suspected some- 
thing when their appointments were de- 
layed a day—but they didn’t expect to find 
the appearance of the place so completely 
changed. So much “remodeling” seemed 
impossible in that short time. 

When the owner said the only change 
was the new floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
they couldn't believe it. Everything seemed 
newer, brighter. Then they looked again 
and saw that it was the new floor alone 
that made all the difference. 

“I really think I’ve had the best shop in 
town,” the owner said with a modest smile, 
“but until now it’s never looked like it. After 
all, my customers come looking for style and 
beauty, and they expect our surroundings 








to reflect those qualities. Now the shop’s 
appearance helps win their confidence.” 

The owner selected Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum for more than its beauty. He also 
appreciated its underfoot comfort and ease 
of cleaning. The old linoleum in the booths 
had proved these advantages. Now, with 
linoleum over the entire floor, the clatter 
of footsteps is reduced, and cleaning time 
has been cut to a minimum. 

If style is a factor in your business, per- 
haps you could gain similar benefits by 
“remodeling” your shop or office with a 
new floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Your 
Armstrong contractor will be glad to show 
you samples and give you a cost estimate. 


ARMS TRONG’S 





Which floor for your business ? Because 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of resili- 
ent floors—Armstrong’s Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, 
Arlon Tile, and Cork Tile. Each of these 
floors has its own special advantages. 
Each has been developed to meet vari- 
ouscost, style, and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’, a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 

compare the features 

of each type of resili- 

ent flooring and aid 

you in choosing the 

one that’s best suited 

to your needs. Write 

Armstrong Cork 
Company,5010Char- 

lotte Street, Lancas- 

ter, Pennsylvania. 


LINOLEUM 
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Sa. «ss you over 200 hours of work a year! 


ER AUTOMATIC DISHWASHEI 
CAN MATCH THIS GREAT NEW G-E! 


L you've tried it, it’s hard to believe 
| what a marvelous convenience this great 
new General Electric Automatic Dishwasher is! 


With many superb new features—a combina- 
tion of features you can’t get in any other dish- 
washer —it’ll spare you over 200 hours of hard, 
disagreeable work every year, give you over 
200 long hours of extra leisure time! 


It’ll save your hands. (They 
needn’t soak in a dishpan again!) 
It'll save your soap and dish towels— 
to say nothing of your disposition! 


If ever a kitchen appliance was a 
sheer blessing to the American house- 
wife (and to husbands who have to 
help with the dishes), it’s this new 


¢-E Automatic Dishwasher! 


COMBINATION 
MODEL 


Automatic Dishwasher built in 
with the G-E Sink. Porcelain- 
enameled sink has steel cabinet 
with ample storage space. The 
famous G-E Disposall® can be 
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readily installed in it! 





FREE-STANDING MODEL 


The wonderful new G-E Auto- 
matic Dishwasher that will match 
standard base cabinets. 





THE NEW G-E DISHWASHER HAS ALL THESE FEATURES: 


Completely Automatic—Turn one 
simple control and dishes, glasses, 
pans and silver are washed, rinsed 
and dried—sparkling clean! 


New Power Pre-rinse— Flushes food 
particles off dishes, out of the dish- 
washer. Then, after washing, there 
are two more power rinses! 


“Spray-Rub" Washing Action— 
Gets rid of sticky foods and grease! 
New Wash-Action Regulator gives 
uniform action for many dishes—or 


FREE DEMONSTRATION—Ask your General 
Electric dealer to show you the new General 
Electric Automatic Dishwasher in actual opera- 


just a few—and protects your fragile 
pieces! 


Higher Water Temperatures— New 
Calrod® heating unit begins to in- 
crease water temperature the in- 
stant dishwasher starts! Water gets 
far hotter than your hands could 
ever stand. Washes dishes to hy- 
gienic cleanliness! 


Drying by Electrically Heated Air— 
Heated air is circulated up around 
the dishes—rapidly drying every- 


You can put your confidence in— 


thing to a diamond-bright glitter! 


Top Opening for Easy Loading— No 
tiresome bending or stooping! 


Giant Capacity— Washes complete 
family service for eight—once-a- 
day dishwashing for an average 
family of four! 


Long-lasting Dependability — 
General Electric’s name assures you 


long years of top-quality perform- 
ance. 


tion! Or write to General Electric Company, 
Appliance and Merchandising Dept., Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Did you know... 


for years they 
were after Mr. but whenever they 
came close, he 
would just skidoo! 
It remained up Burt Lancaster 
the number secret Service Man 
FanaG Dam... 
then along came Dorothy McGuire, 
hele Gm at-belet-R-RA Be 


almost forgot 


his business. 
But finally, 
they cornered -- and saw to it that 
the old rascal 


paid his crimes. 


WHICH ALL ADDS UP TO 


wonderful picture! 
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DMUND GOULDING 
Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN” Screen Play by Robert Riskin 
Based on an Article in The New Yorker by St. Clair McKelway 


Hemingway's Public ~ 

Your article on Ernest Hentingway ( News. 
WEEK, Sept. 11) still. doesn’t show why any 
reasonably intelligent persomshould bother tp 
read him. His characters are a dreary set 
living at the lower levels of-human awarenes; 
and perception. His “philosophy,” if you can 
call it that, is tenth rate and adolescent. And 
as for any civilized values, the world in which 
his people move is a mechanized barbarism, 
one of violence and bloodshed, of passion 
without reason, and experience valued for its 
own sake, with no object except the momen. 
tary thrill to kill time. And since that is mod. 
ern life, why read it in the papers and then 
go through it all again in a Hemingway novel? 

Hemingway is a good example of decadent 
art. His hero is the man with a gun, his hero. 
ine as unreal as the fairy-tale princess. His 
characters are amoral in the sense that the 
only morality they know is power: The top 
man is OK because he is the smartest, and 
got there by his cunning and by doing it to 
the other guy first. 

If Hemingway has any value to future his. 
torians, if there are any and if they are inter. 
ested. it will be because he embodies most of 
the characteristics of our age: lack of faith, 
the belief that power makes right, and the 
fascination with war, killing, and destruction, 
And by his preoccupation with these, he will 
likewise point up the reasons for the suicide 
of twentieth-century civilization, now well 
under way. 

H. C. Francs 

London, Ont. 


Your review of Hemingway’s _ book 
prompted me to buy a copy immediately. He 
is certainly one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of contemporary writers. If only his 
influence on the writing world were felt more 
than it is we might not get the amount of 
trash that is published today. 


SusAN ARCHER 
New York City 


> « 


> Re Hemingway’s “Across the River and Into 
the Trees” the title sounds very much like 
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FAMI LIAR MIRACLE .. dn the making f 


she ti the telephone number you want sim- 
ply by twirling a dial is such a familiar mira- 
cle that you take it for granted. But we don’t! 

For example, this girl on a Western Electric 
assembly line is giving the final test that makes 
every dial prove it is fit to help get right num- 
bers year after year. So, too, with telephones, 
central office equipment, cables—all must pass 


equally tough final exams. For good equipment 
is the keystone of good telephone service. 


© Western Electric is a part of the Bell System — 
has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our people 
who make telephone equipment have the same 
goal as Bell Laboratories people who design it 
and telephone people who operate it. That goal is 
clear, fast, dependable service for you—at low cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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The only way you'll ever hear it 


The only way you'll ever hear it is by accident, as 
Johnson did. The matter is so intimate that even your 
best friend won't tell you. That's the insidious thing 
about halitosis (unpleasant breath).* 


How’s your breath today? Don't guess about it. Play smart and use 
Listerine Antiseptic, an extra-careful precaution which instantly 
sweetens and freshens the breath. Keeps it that way, too... 
not for seconds, not for minutes . . . but for hours, usually. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny. food particles in the mouth. Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts 
such oral fermentation, then overcomes the odors it causes. 


LETTEKs———___""_—— 


Stonewall Jackson’s last words: “Let: us crog, 
over the river and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” The colonel went to V.M.I. where 
Jackson taught, in Lexington, where he j, 
buried. Is there any connection? 


Joun N. Ware, Pu. D, 
Shorter College 
Rome, Ga. 


The title is taken from Stonewall Jackson’; 
last words, as the book itself explains 
Jackson's last words actually were: “No, no. § 
let us cross over the river and rest under the 
shade of the trees.” 


Channel-Champ Chadwick 


I have for many years read your splendid 
magazine. I read your account [Sept. 4] of the 
swimming of the English Channel—nowhere 
recently have I seen any reference to our 
good citizen, Florence Chadwick, whom | 
have known since childhood and who has the 





International 


Chadwick: Ederle topper 


world’s women’s record for swimming the 
channel, defeating Gertrude Ederle—why’ 
San Diego gave her a royal reception re 
cently when she returned. 
Ep FLETCHER 
San Diego, Calif. 


NEwsweEEK covered Miss Chadwick's swim 
in the issue of Aug. 21, 1950. 


From the Halls and Shores 

. .. It is stated in The Periscope (NEWSWEE, 

Aug. 21) that 300 Marines had to be forced 

to fight ... A Marine gets just as scared 

anyone else, but he does not need a gun ii 

his back to make him move forward. 
Cpr. C. S. Harttey, USMC 

FPO 


San Francisco, Calif. 


>... That second paragraph in your Aug. 2! 
Periscope sure is a “beaut.” It is my fervetl 
wish that all of your staff will be “pinned 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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The firs? 23 Millon miles 
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A year and a half ago the first Boeing 
Stratocruisers went into service. Today 
more than 50 of the twin-deck sky 
queens are flying the global routes of 
five great airlines. They have flown 
more than 25,000,000 plane miles. 


A glance at the map shows where 
Stratocruisers are spanning the oceans 
and crossing the continent, flying the 
colors of Pan American World Airways, 


American Overseas, Northwest, British 
Overseas and United Air Lines. 


The big Boeing airliners have com- 
pleted over 5000 Atlantic and Pacific 
crossings. They have lowered speed 
records again and again over land and 
over water. Stratocruisers have flown 
from New York to London in 8 hours, 
55 minutes, and from Tokyo to Hono- 
lulu in 10 hours, 55 minutes. The latter 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now in service on these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





4000-mile flight is the longest ever 
made by a commercial plane. 


During their first 25,000,000 miles, 
the spacious air and altitude condi- 
tioned Stratocruisers have established 
standards of comfort and performance 
never before approached in air travel. 
That’s why, where there is a choice, 
more and more people prefer the 
Stratocruiser over any other plane. 


BOEMNM Gs 


STRATOCRUVUIUS ER 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, the B-47 Stratojet and the C-97 Stratofreighter - 





FIRST TIME EVER! 


8} Dial Beam RADIO 


SPOTLIGHTS YOUR STATION as you diai 


Here’s the most startling fea-, 

ture you’ve ever seen in a radio! 

A magic, traveling beam of light 

actually spotlights each station 

as you dial, allows easy, accu- 
rate, “on-the-beam” tuning, even in the dark! I?’s 
another G-E first—no other radio at any price offers 
this amazing convenience! 


$19% Your Choice of Colors! 


AND-—here’s still another General Electric first! You 
get a choice of colors—alabaster ivory, Congo brown 
or a Persian red plastic cabinet—all at the same low 
price! This fine-toned G-E beauty is ideal for bed- 
room, kitchen, den—any room. Priced so low you can 
afford one for every room! See your dealer today! 


General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 
*Prices subject to change without notice. 


. feu CU wel yout? ae nf USS 
R 
GENERAL (#6) ELECTRIC 
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down by two North Korean machine guns for 
45 minutes.” 

Gad! I'll bet you Desk Generals would ac 
heroic! 


RicHArD R. Conant 
New York City 


>... If it’s proof you want that the Marine 
are human, just ask one. 


ARCHIBALD G. Swetr 
Master Sergeant, USMC 
FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Peace, It’s Wonderful 


I thought you might be interested in how 
the photograph of the President making his 
peace with Marine Corps League Comman- 
dant Nixon ( NEwsweEEx, Sept. 18) appeared 
to this, housewife. 

My husband and I thoroughly enjoy News- 


Harris & Ewing 
Nixon and~Truman: Friends again 














WEEK and feel it is one. publication we cat 
rely on to give us facts. 
Mrs. C, E, CRoMWELL 
Sun Valley, Calif. 


Pioneers in Low-Priced Classics 


The report in your [Sept. 4] issue about 
the college editions of Modern Library over 
looks the pioneers in this field—the British 
Pelican books and Penguin classics ... The 
price ranges from 35 cents to 65 cents, and 4 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY UNKNOWN 


ENRUP, new plastic by U. S. Rubber, outmodes present standards 
of endurance on many industrial applications 


! 


THE GEAR THAT LOVES WEAR! One of the many uses 
of Enrup plastic, is this Enrup gear which has been 
operating for 6 months on a heavy-duty, 36-inch lathe 
without showing signs of wear. Other Enrup gears have 
been operating for as long as a year where ordinary 
metal gears have failed within a few days or weeks. 


ned 





NO BATH FOR A SISSY. See how the 20 per cent solution of sulphuric A DESIGNER'S DELIGHT. Just a few of the many products which have 

acid eats away the steel gear at left, while the Enrup gear is un- been molded for leading manufacturers out of Enrup. It can be 

harmed. Enrup is the plastic that outwears steel, is non-conductive, made into almost any shape or form, punched, sawed, sanded, 

non-absorbent, easy to clean, makes no noise when in operation. nailed, bolted, molded and machined. Smallest item weighs as little 

It has high tensile and impact strength, is unaffected by oils. as one-third of an ounce. The largest? There’s no size limitation. 
Many a product is successful today because of Enrup. A PRODUCT OF 


This new plastic is lightweight, rugged, handsome and 
highly workable, permits designing and engineering 
economies previously thought impossible. Can your 
product be improved by this versatile material? Our 
engineers will gladly tell you, at no obligation. Write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION e ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











Let us help you measure the CINCINNATI Area's 
many outstanding advantages against your specific needs. 
In complete confidence. Without publicity. 


ouv’re familiar, of course, with 
Cincinnati’s central location. With 
the fact that 40% of the nation’s 
population is within quick, low-cost 


cost transportation for heavy weight 
cargoes. And undoubtedly you know 
something of the reputation people in 
this area have for being solid, depend- 


LETTERS 
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40 per cent discount is allowed. Colleges 
supplied include Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Brown, Chicago, Stanford, California, Wig. 
consin, Michigan, and Maryland. Maryland, 
for example, ordered 500 of Dante’s “Ip. 
ferno” translated by Dorothy Sayers ... 

We have just completed arrangements with 
D. C. Heath of Boston, one of America’s 
oldest and leading educational publishers. 
for their representatives to introduce a ge. 
lected list of Pelican books and Penguin 
classics to college professors. This is another 
piece of pioneering, as no other publisher of 
paper editions has attempted this. 


H. F. Panoissien 
President 
Allen Lane, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


One-Armed Taxes 


Instead of an excess-profits tax on corpo- 
rations, why not a Federal “cut” on slo 
machines? About half might yield ten times 
as much as the excess-profits tax. 

Our present Internal Revenue agents 
would collect the nickels and dimes every 
day and turn half of them back to that 100 
per cent American, Frank Costello, late of 
Calabria. 

WALTER B. Pitkin 


Los Altos, Calif. 


For Polio Patients 


Your article [NewswEeEk, Sept. 11] on ther 
mostatically controlled wet blankets for polio 
patients was very interesting. Seven year 
ago my son was stricken and due to circun- 
stances I devised a system of wrapping 
heating pads over the hot wet towel witha 
rubber sheet between for insulation. When 
this proved very successful I wrote to the 
Foundation and was informed that though 
successful in my case they would not recon- 
mend it as a national practice as constant 
moist heat was too exhaustive on the musck 
while hot to cold compresses were mor 
stimulating. Am glad to see that someon¢ 
considers the idea excellent . . . The wel 
blanket could easily have been devised ove 
five years ago. Progress sure is slow. 


Jack S. AsTRAN 
Takoma Park, Md. 
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reach in a 400-mile circle. You know able, with Made-In-America ideas. Newsweek j 
how close this area is to raw materials But every business is different. Yours P ; 
. . . particularly the heavy basics like is different. You have specific prob- Special Christmas Rate 1 
coal and steel. You’re. probably aware lems. You need specific information. . 


that Cincinnati has six major trunk 
rail lines, over a hundred interstate 
truck lines . . . and the Ohio River, 
which serves the entire Central United 
States as a main artery of minimum- 


And that’s where we can and want to 
help. We’ll gladly pitch in and make the 
most thorough and confidential study 
for you...to help you decide just how 
closely this area is tailored to your needs. 


One Year 
only $4.75" 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 








For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 


zone_— 
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The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 
The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


(] payment enclosed [[] please bill m 


offer expires Dec. 31, 195? 
*for U. S. and Canada only C 


952 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.': 
8 Newsweek, October 2, 197 





Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 


























For the open road...the carefree heart...the urge to follow the sun—there is no car quite like the Lincoln. 


It adds more holidays to the year than you ever dreamed any calendar could hold. Why not see 


what a change a new Lincoln can make in your life! Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 





THE RIGHT POINT 


for the way you write 


- «In America’s Best-Performing Desk Sets 


Here is the sure way to the most satisfactory desk 
writing experience of your life. 


lew yf , 


First, from the world’s largest variety of point 
styles, select the right point for the way you write 
—or for your particular writing job. 


Vill” 


Then fit this personally selected point into the 
desk set that meets your writing needs. The right 
point in the right set is the combination that 
makes Esterbrook Desk Sets outperform all others. 


WW da 


=e Esterbrook Dip-Less Writing Sets 


Fill your Dip-less once, it writes 
for months. Ink supply in base. 
Writes full page without redipping. 
Always ready to write. Won’t spill 
—easy to fill. Base available in 
black, green, maroon, gray or 
clear. Price $3.75 and $4.25 


No. 4420 Genuine Carrara glass 
base. Complete with pen. $10.00 


No. 484 
Double set with twin pens. 
$7.50 and $8.50 


Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Sets 


Dependable Esterbrook Fountain Pen in attractive > 
practical base. Available in black and popular colors. 
$2.75 to $3.75 


T PEN MAKER 


SOLD 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER PENS ARE 


inky higher in Canada — COMM 
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For Your Information 


Letter To the Editor 


Today, August 31, we received the new August 28 issue 
of Newsweek. Thanks so much for such fast service. 
NEwswEEKk is the No. 1 morale builder in the front. The 
purpose of this letter is to congratulate Mr. Harold Lavine 
for his wonderful piece of reporting. I have never read such 
a vivid description of a battle from this front as his “Second 
Suribachi” report about the Marines taking Hill X. He is a 
fine reporter and I hope he can stay with us for a long time. 
Thank you again. 

Cri. Pepro Torres 

Masan, Korea 


Our thanks to Corporal Torres for those very kind words 
are on their way to Korea along with a note of appreciation 
to the Troop Information & Education Section of GHQ (it 
flew copies of Newsweek from Tokyo direct to the Inchon 
beachhead) and to the Air Force for getting NEwSWEEK- 

Pacific to the front so rapidly. 
Corporal Torres also touches on 
a subject with which we are 
always particularly concerned 
during war periods: The spir- 
ited competition among service 
personnel for public recognition 
and understanding of military 
achievement. It’s a healthy and 
spontaneous effort originating 
at the front among fighting men 
who are fiercely proud of their branch of service but who 
never forget that they are all joined in a common cause. 

NEwsw.EEK, through its Pacific edition, is one of the first 
publications to feel the effects of such competition, Our 
Letters editor is confronted daily with pungent comment 
from Korean front lines concerning NEWSWEEK’s war cover- 
age, and the Marines are not our major combat correspond- 
ents. They gripe about the Infantry, which gripes about the 
Artillery, which gripes about the Air Force, which gripes 
about the Navy air arm. (Nothing from the South Koreans. ) 

It all leaves us right in the middle, a nice objective spot. 
As the number of copies of Newsweek-Pacific distributed 
to combat troops doubles and triples, GI mail increases 
proportionately. But it’s all a matter of pride, not propa- 
ganda. Newsweek feels privileged to provide an opportu- 
nity through its Pacific edition for the boys to sound off. 
DON’T MISS: The answer to: Will I be wearing a uni- 
form? “You and the War,” a special report beginning on 
page 32, is another chapter in Newsweek's series of 
articles informing readers on the direct effect of the 
Korean war on their daily lives. 


THE COVER: The big news coming up in world diplo- 
macy is the new Russian peace offensive. In this issue 
NEwswEEk’s special feature, Key 

to Conflict, presents a complete 

roundup on how Russia is setting 

the stage for another “deal” (see 

page 22). The chief dealer in the 

new game is Soviet Foreign Min- 

ister Vyshinsky, who has turned up 

at the UN General Assembly, 

smiling and affable, to shuffle the 

deck with his old friend and once dearest enemy, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. For a description of arsenic- 
and-old-lace Vyshinsky, see page 24 (photo by Acme). 
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CLT OL/R NAME ON YOUIR BRAIN / 


(Come on now!) by Mr: Friendly 


The point of this ad is to get you to know Then mull on a Mutual friend and you 
The name American Mutual Co. J Will lick the problem of Mutual, too. 
In half an hour, if you're smart If American Mutual’s still kind of hazy 
You'll know this friendly name by heart! Say it until you start to go crazy! 
American’s not hard to say 
If you happen to live in the U. S. A. 
And American Mutual, keep in mind, 


Seriously! If you're interested in savings, remember American 
Mutual. With an opportunity to save up to 20% through 
dividends plus a special service that’s helped hundreds of 
Was the first American Co. of its kind. businesses to reduce premium costs (to 50% below average 


So concentrate on Americun in some cases). It’s the savingest name in insurance. Now, 
And now the job is half-way dun! what was that name? 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 
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The French Will Call on Us 

If the threatened Chinese Communist invasion of 
Indo-China does materialize, look for French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman to rise up in the UN General 
Assembly and demand that the UN take the same 
swift action it did in Korea. He would ask the UN— 
meaning, first of all, the U.S.—to throw troops into 
Viet Nam without delay. Meanwhile, a renewed U. S. 
diplomatic campaign is under way to force the French 
into granting Viet Namese leader Bao Dai more inde- 
pendence—to counter Red charges that he is just a 
puppet of the West. 


They Know Different Now 

Here is the authoritative Soviet appraisal of U.S. 
forces that circulated in Moscow before the tide 
turned in Korea: (1) The GI is adaptable and has 
boundless self-confidence but is weak in weapon 
training; (2) the GI does not have officers worthy of 
his own quality; (3) air strikes don’t achieve maximum 
effect because pilots are not properly briefed and go 
too often after “targets of opportunity”; (4) artillery 
concentrations are inadequate 


Not So Bad After All 

Diplomatic reports from various capitals of Asia and 
Europe the last few days indicate a renewal of respect 
and cordiality toward the U.S. They suggest once 
again that there is more than a grain of truth in the 
axiom that everybody loves a winner. 


Whom Joe Talks With 

This bombshell has not been announced, but one of 
Stalin’s aides, a member of his trusted and intimate 
staff, has defected to the West. How this is being 
exploited cannot be said, but here is one item of 
information he has divulged: Stalin has only two 
private phones in his quarters. One is a line to a Kremlin 
office; the other is a direct line to Sixth Army Group 
Headquarters—the Far Eastern army group in Siberia 
that is believed to be in over-all command in Korea. 


Let the Formosans Do the Deciding 
Washington is confident that the UN General As- 
sembly will create a commission to study the Formosa 
question. If it does, the U.S. will put great emphasis on 
the importance of self-determination. It’s believed that 
Nehru and others who favor giving Formosa to the 
Red Chinese will find it difficult to press that view un- 
less the Formosans themselves, by popular vote, 
indicate they want to become part of Communist 
China—which they would not do, as things stand now. 


Iliness at High Levels 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin is a very sick 


man. He walks with a cane and his strength ebbs ° 


visibly toward the end of afternoon sessions. His staff 
tries never to lay big problems before him after 5 p.m. 
... Sir Benegal N. Rau, the able Indian representative 
on the UN Security Council, is suffering from cancer. 
He got the news from the Mayo Clinic just before the 
Korea crisis broke but has kept at his job. 


Peace Prize Sweepstakes 

Trygve Lie’s unenthusiastic statement on-the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to Ralph Bunche may reflect 
his disappointment over not getting it himself. Inti- 
mates feel he definitely had this in mind when he 
launched his peace appeal last spring—and that he 
thought his activity in getting the UN to work together 
on Korea gave him a still better chance. Incidentally, 
odds are increasing that Lie will get a two-year 
extension of his term as UN Secretary General. 


A Time and a Place 

Here’s a reason many diplomats felt that Tom 
Dewey’s dig at Russia at the dinner for UN General 
Assembly delegates—the crack that made them get up 
and leave—was particularly uncalled for: Vyshinsky 
had actually agreed to attend the dinner only in 
response to a special request from Trygve Lie. 
Vyshinsky had declined the invitation at first, but Lie 
went to him the night before and urged him to go be- 
cause of the effect on public opinion. Vyshinsky finally 
consented to attend, and the Soviet satellite dele- 
gates, who had also refused, decided to go too. 


Foreign Notes 

ECA has authorized use of 35,000,000 marks 
($8,330,000), in counterpart funds for rebuilding 
15,000 dwelling units in Berlin ... Dr. Karl Gruber, 
former resistance leader now Austria’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, will visit the U.S. early in October; he will discuss 
Austria’s ticklish position with Acheson ... France is 
breaking all auto production records; output is running 
25% ahead of 1938. 


They Can’t Have It Both Ways 

Washington is thoroughly irked by Yugoslavia’s 
behavior—that, despite loans and other encourage- 
ment, Yugoslavia has failed to support the U.S. position 
on Korea. Belgrade’s excuse, of course, has been that 
Leninist doctrine, still Tito’s guide, leaves no alterna- 
tive. But the U.S. State Department is losing patience 
and will let Belgrade know about it. 


Capital Straws 

Odds are that the new National Labor Relations 
Board general counsel—the successor to the Truman- 
ousted Robert Denham—will be a “Republican con- 
servative” ... Harold Stassen has been in Washington 
sounding out friendly Navy officials about a post ... 
Gov. Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma, who headed the 
Truman-Barkley clubs in 1948, is slated for a top job, 
when his term expires in January; he possibly will boss 
the new civilian defense setup. 


Depends What You’re Stalling Against 

There’s a funny thing about the Democratic senators 
who led the two-day filibuster against a vote to over- 
ride Truman’s veto of the subversive control bill. They 
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included some of the Senate’s most vehement pro- 
testers, in principle, against the practice of filibuster- 
ing. Senators Lehman of New York, Douglas of Illinois, 
Humphrey of Minnesota, and Murray of Montana, who 
consumed most of the time on the floor last week, all 
helped write last month’s resolution to change the 
Senate rules to make it easier to invoke cloture. 


They’re Not Planning It That Way 

A top-flight businessman’s comment upon emerging 
from the hurly-burly of the new National Production 
Authority the other day: “The confusion doesn’t seem 
to be as well organized as last time.” 


Blueprints Are Not Enough 

Look for Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s Armed Services 
subcommittee to lambast the Munitions Board for fail- 
ing to stockpile strategic materials more rapidly. 
Johnson will charge that the board “programmed” the 
money for purchases but neglected to make them. 
Meanwhile, the price of such a scarce item as natural 
rubber has more than doubled since Korea. 


Who Is the Real Buyer? 

U.S. drug companies have reported to Washington 
that Hong Kong is buying up extraordinarily large 
quantities of penicillin, sulfa, and other such drugs. 
The fear is that these items are finding their way to 
Red China. The Commerce Department has asked 
State to investigate; export controls are likely. 


Business Footnotes 

The Federal Trade Commission will OK plans to 
pipe natural gas into New England—just before elec- 
tion ... Hudson will offer Hydra-Matic Drive option- 
ally on its 1951 Commodore and Hornet models. The 
Hornet is the new one with a six-in-line 145-horse- 
power engine, the most powerful six yet out. 


Back to Blends 

U.S. whisky production will soon be cut by at least 
50%. Distilling facilities are needed for producing in- 
dustrial alcohol, essential in making synthetic rubber. 
Main effects: a switch in emphasis to blends as in the 


last war, spot shortages in some brands of straight and 
bonded whiskies. 


The Crowded Keyhole 

Radio commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. will move into 
the newspaper field next month with a new daily 
Washington column. He has signed a one-year con- 
tract with King Features (Hearst), which hopes to 
build up a rival to Drew Pearson (Bell Syndicate). 


Miscellany 

A new television series dramatizing some of the 
best stories of W. Somerset Maugham will appear 
on CBS-TV sometime before Christmas ... When 
producer David O. Selznick registered “Ladies From 
Hell” as title for a movie about the kilted Scottish 
regiments, he had to make a firm promisé to the 
supersuspicious industry watchdogs—that his ads and 
publicity would make it clear that no reference to the 
women in the film was intended. 


Washington Trends 


>The all-absorbing question in the minds of Congress- 
men packing to leave the capital last week was: How 
are we doing? With the 1950 campaign in effect open- 
ing, the men running for reelection could hardly wait 
to get home to check the public temper. 


It was generally agreed that the election will turn on 
such key issues as Korea, unpreparedness, softness 
toward Communism, the draft, and prices. But how 
much of each of these will hurt or help each party— 
and which will be decisive—still must be evaluated. 


One fear that the Democrats and Republicans held in 
common: That the people are simply fed up with the 
“ins”—that incumbents of both parties will reap the 
blame for the war and the world being in a mess. 


On the strength of the Maine election and the over- 
whelming Tydings victory in Maryland, the prevailing 
view gave the Democrats an edge as of last week. The 
Tydings triumph seemed to indicate that Acheson and 
the GOP charges of laxity toward Reds might not 
prove the liabilities that the Administration had feared. 


But another issue was emerging that could hurt the 
Democrats badly. This was rising prices. If the, price 
climb continues to accelerate through next month, 
another housewives’ revolt might result. 


On the Administration front, Defense Secretary 
Marshall is expected to return to the three armed 
services some of the prerogatives they lost under for- 
mer Secretary Louis Johnson. Unification won’t be 
scuttled, but Marshall is believed to favor a greater 
degree of administrative decentralization. 


Marshall will also probably rely more on the regular 
staff to run the Defense Department. He is expected 
to sheer away from the Johnson practice of calling in 
special assistants to ride herd on specific projects. 


>The long-awaited Gordon Gray report on foreign 
economic policy will go to the White House in mid- 
October. That’s the definitive study Truman asked the 
former Army Secretary to make last May as a basis for 
long-range planning on overseas assistance. 


Its main recommendations will be: (1) creation of 
a single agency to handle all overseas programs; 
(2) economic aid for Europe—separate from military 
help—after the Marshall plan expires; (3) more loans 


and grants to undeveloped areas. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 59. 
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TOOLS...not TALK... 


improve the standard of living 





age NEVER produced a better automobile 
or washing machine or suit at a lower price 
...+ promises never gave you a better home... 
contracts never improved the quantity and quality 
of your food. Only tools well used by intelligent 
workmen can produce, improve, increase—only 
tools well used can give you a higher standard of 
living, and the weapons to preserve it. 










Tools take raw materials—useless in themselves— 
and turn them into the conveniences which make 
life comfortable, safe, healthful. 


The more modern the tools and the better they 
are used, the more of everything for everyone. 


And modern tools, which help workmen earn 
more with less effort, can only be bought with the 
money of people who save and invest with hope of 
profit. The wise workman uses his tools well, for his 
own benefit—and sees to it that his company makes 
a profit out of which constantly better tools can 
be bought so he can earn a constantly better wage. 


There’s not much “standard of living” for you 
in an ingot of steel; there’s a lot of living in a 
new car. Tools—well used—make the difference. 
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7 Professor Paul, historian, disliked all modern ways. 

@ Said he: “I'd be far happier if these were olden days. 
But since I have to stay in town, well, William Penn’s 
the best — it’s modern—and they make you feel you 
really are a guest.” 











2 Paul woke refreshed next morning, and before he jumped 

e from bed, “Why, history records no kings who slept as 
well,” he said. “Eight hundred springs and more, you 
say, in every mattress deep? That’s modern—and | 
must admit, I had a grand night’s sleep! 

















“Old Roman baths have ne’er been matched for luxury 

3, and bliss, but I think even Caesar would have cheered 
a bath like this. The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap, 
and stacks of towels white. It’s modern—and I must 
admit, it’s better than all right! 


“Ho! Bring me bread, and viands fine, and lots of good 

4, red meat!” exclaimed the Prof. And then, surprise, 
that’s what he got to eat! ““Why, banqueteers of old,” 
he cried, “would envy me—and should! It’s modern— 
and I must admit, this Statler food is GOOD! 








5. “In olden times, most inns were on the edge of town,” 

e he cried. “But Statler’s close to offices, to shops and 
shows beside. A stay at Statler’s changed my mind, 
three cheers for all that’s new, it’s modern—and I like 
it—and I know you'll like it, too!”’ 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Victory Looms—So Does 38th Parallel 


It seemed almost too good to be true. 
The North Koreans were going down to 
swift and bloody defeat with Seoul liber- 
ated:and their armies split asunder by 
American drives. The North Koreans’ 
great allies, the Chinese Communists and 
the Russians, made not a move to save 
them. Within a matter of days it would 
be too late for these comrades in-every- 
thing-but-arms to intervene effectively— 
if it was not already too late. Instead, the 
Russians indicated by every device of 
diplomacy that they were ready to sell 
out their stooges as part of a broad deal 
with the West (see page 22). 

With victory in South Korea just with- 
in sight, the Allies faced their own prob- 
lem of intervention. Should they cross 
the 38th parallel? The UN directions, 
under which the United States is acting 
in Korea, neither authorize nor forbid 
UN forces to operate north of the 38th 
parallel. Gen. Douglas MacArthur early 
construed his directive to permit bomb- 
ing north of this line. Now, on the ground, 
the parallel appears as a militarily impos- 
sible line, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to cross it to destroy the North 
Korean Army. In addition, the one thing 
on which all Koreans have always agreed 


is that their country must be united. 

But—ground troops croszing the line 
might cause a swift Russian reoccup ition 
of the north and thus bring American and 
Soviet troops face to face in battle array 
and, so far as the Americans are con- 
cerned, battle temper. 

On Sept. 19, President Syngman Rhee 
proclaimed that if American troops didn’t 
cross the parallel, his South Korean forces 
would do so. Washington promptly in- 
structed U.S. Ambassador John J. Muccio 
to tell Rhee to desist from such speeches 
while the question was still under discus- 
sion. All this week end American officials 
struggled to find an answer. But both in 
Korea and at the United Nations time 
was running out. Events demanded an 
answer or they would make their own. 


BATTLE FRONT: 
Keeping On Going 


Task Force Lynch, a jeep- and truck- 
mounted cavalry column, galloped 24 
miles over mountainous oxpaths on Sept. 
24 to take Poun, a hamlet of thatched 
clay huts only 16 miles from Taejon, 
without running into Red resistance. Its 


34-year-old commander, Lt. Col. James 
Lyrch of Washington, D.C., radioed back 
for new orders: “What shall I do now?” 
The answer: “Keep going.” 

“Keep going” was the motto for all the 
United Nations troops—American, British, 
South Korean, and newly arrived Filipino 
—in Korea last week. For, once Maj. Gen. 
Edward M. Almond’s X Corps had made 
its daring end run to Inchon on Sept. 15, 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker’s Eighth 
Army punched through its old 120-mile 
Pusan perimeter and kept on going. The 
bitter bloody battlefields of the “bowling 
alley” and “walled city” and “battle 
mountain”, of Pohang and Yongdok an< 
Andong and Kumchon and Chinju, were 
left behind. The Connecticut-sized 
beachhead into which the Eighth Army 
had been compressed on the date of the 
Inchon landing was doubled, to New 
Jersey size, by the time the third month 
of the Korean war ended on Sept. 24. 

The Eighth Army’s big push was along 
the Taejon-Taegu “Heartbreak High- 
way.” There the First Cavalry and 24th 
Infantry Divisions raced each other back 
over rugged roads which they had dyed 
rec last July. The Second and 25th In- 
fantry Divisions, which had been defend- 
ing the southern anchor of the Naktong 
River line, threw away the anchor and 
got going too. So did the Republic of 
Korea troops, now beefed up from five- 
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Defeat: These Red prisoners—stripped to guard against concealed weapons—cower under American guns near Seoul 
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Victory: Marine tankers give the V sign as they drive on Seoul... 
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... the offensives that are splitting up the Red armies 
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division to six-division strength. “She's a 
rout, now,” Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, the 
cavalry commander, boasted. His troop- 
ers, not even pausing to take prisoners, 
dashed all the way to Chongju, narrow- 
ing the Reds’ escape gap to 40 miles 
“Victory is in sight,” General Walker 
gloated. “It will mean a free and untrm- 
meled society for all Koreans.” The hed 
withdrawal became headlong flight. The 
Red Army so far did not dissolve or 
surrender en masse, even though a com- 
muniqué claimed a record 5,920 casual- 
ties and 685 prisoners in one 24-hour 
period. But the Red withdrawal was sw 
hasty that vast stocks of Russian and 
captured American armament were 
abandoned. The Reds also left the re- 
mains of twenty American artillerymen, 
their hands tied behind them, who had 
been shot in the back of the head. 
Equally tragic was an American air strike 
which hit the wrong side of Hill 303, 
missing the Reds and killing or wounding 
41 Tommies of the 27th British Brigade. 
To cut off the Red retreat, the Sevent! 
Infantry Division also got going out of the 
Inchon beachhead. Its tanks dashed 
boldly down the same blacktopped high- 
way from Seoul that the Reds had fol- 
lowed three months earlier. It captured 
Suwon and its airfield, where the first 
U.S. field headquarters had been set up 
after June 25, and pushed on to Osan, 
where the 24th Division had fought its 
first fight for time in early July. The 
Inchon beachhead was further bulwarked 
when a combat team of the Eleventh 
Airborne (The Angels) Division, which 
had fought on Leyte and Luzon and been 
the first to land in Japan, was flown into 
Kimpo Airfield. This week even the First 
Marine Division, which alone had been 
stalled by stiff Red resistance, got going 
again, into the biggest psychological prize 
of all, Korea’s historic capital of Seoul. 


SEOUL: 


Liberation of a City 


The Battle of Seoul this week was two 
battles. It was a fierce battle to capture 
it. It was also a battle to save as much of 
the city as possible. The Americans had 
hoped to free the city as Paris and Rome 
had been freed, but the fanatical Com- 
munist defense left no choice but to blast 
the enemy out of the besieged capital 
with fire and steel. 

And Seoul (pronounced soul) was liter- 
ally the soul of Korea (see map, page 
20). It was the country’s metropolis, its 
cultural heart, its communications turn- 
table, its political capital since exactly 
100 years before Columbus discovered 
America. It contained such national 
treasures as: 
>Liberty Bell. Tradition says that, when 
this 12-foot-high bronze was cast in 1468, 
every Korean—except one beggar woman 
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with a small child—threw whatever was 
most dear to him into the cauldron. The 
bell cracked. It was recast, with even the 
beggar woman this time giving her most 
cherished treasure. This time it pealed 
majestically—but over the pealing was 
heard a child’s moan. The bell is rung 
only on occasions of national jubilation. It 
was sounded on March 1, 1919, when 
the Korean people rose up against their 
Japanese overlords to proclaim their free- 
dom in Pagoda Park, and on Aug. 15, 
1945, when the Japanese surrendered. 
>Capitol. This Western-type, Corinthian- 
columned structure of limestone and 
marble, with a crowning dome, resembles 
many an American state capitol. On its 
steps on Aug. 15, 1948, President 
Rhee and General MacArthur launched 
the Republic of Korea. 

»Kwanbok (also spelled Kyongbok—Fes- 
tive Blessing) Palace. In this ancient pal- 
ace of the Yi dynasty, Queen Min, who 
had struggled against Japanese infiltra- 
tion, was murdered by a Japanese gang 
on Oct. 8, 1895. It is now a museum. Like 
all Korean palaces, it faces south and is 
guarded against fire by two mythological 
beasts, “sea tigers” and “sea bears.” 

eDuk Soo (Abiding Virtue) Palace. 
This pedimented, Ionic-columned palace 
housed the U.S.-Soviet Joint Commission 
after V-J Day and the United Nations 
Commission on Korea until its hurried 
evacuation after June 25. 

>Presidential Residence. Syngman Rhee’s 
modern, green-roofed mansion, built by 
the Japanese for their governors general, 
was called by them Kyung Mu Dai 
(House of Courage and Beauty). 

But the American hopes to spare Seoul 
as an open city were matched by the Red 
resolve to make it another Stalingrad. A 
Russian reporter for Pravda wired to 
Moscow: “Every home must be defended 
as a fortress. Every inhabitant [Seoul’s 
population is 1,141,766] must be pre- 
pared to defend to the death.” 

For Seoul, lying in a basin ringed by 
craggy granite hills, was a natural citadel, 
even though the 7-mile-long, 20-foot-high 
wall which had been built around it by 
the first Yi king in 1393 had long since 
crumbled. Its modern steel and concrete 
structures, built by the Japanese, became 
blockhouses. Its public buildings like City 
Hall and Seoul University were sand- 
bagged or barbed-wired. The American- 
built streetcar lines were ripped up to 
help barricade the broad boulevards. 

The luxurious Chosen Hotel, with its 
deep-piled carpets and pink and gold 
décor, became as much a military objec- 
tive as the old Japanese Army headquar- 
ters where ROK staff officers worked side 
by side with Americans of KMAG 
(Korean Military Advisory Group) until 
June 25. The American Embassy in the 
old Banto (Peninsula) Hotel, the British 
Legation, and the nondescript red-brick 
Russian Consulate (which Moscow had 
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Will We Fall for It Again? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Kremlin’s current behavior re- 
fy tne the view that (1) it did 
not expect effective American military 
intervention in Korea and (2) it is 
not ready for general war. The Rus- 
sians may hope, of course, to salvage 
a position in Northern Korea by diplo- 
macy or possibly by force. But even 
a willingness on their part . 
temporarily to write off all 
of Korea should not be con- 
strued as evidence of any 
significant change of heart 
or of grand strategy. 

The Kremlin has backed 
away before when compel- 
led to do so. But each of its 
withdrawals has been fol- 
lowed, in due course, by a 
thrust at another point or by 
different methods. The conquest of 
South Korea would have been a very 
great gain, politically, psychologically, 
and even militarily (as a move toward 
the conquest or neutralization of 
Japan) to the Kremlin. Had it suc- 
ceeded, it probably would have been 
only the first of a series of avalanches. 
To the free world it was vital to answer 
with force the challenge in Korea. 


ge 


or Moscow, however, failure there, 

while important psychologically 
and politically, is not serious from a 
military viewpoint. Only a_ largé 
United Nations force in the northern- 
most part of Korea could be, even 
potentially, any threat to the Soviet 
military defenses in the Far East. The 
Kremlin knows as well as we do that 
in the event of a general war, we 
would withdraw our armies from 
Korea as rapidly as possible: 

The great visible consequences of 
Korea are the transformation of the 
United Nations into a worldwide 
alliance against aggression, the Amer- 
ican rearmament program, and the 
indications that, at last, the rearming 
of Western Europe is about to be 
begun in earnest. These must be as 
disturbing to the Kremlin as they are 
heartening to us and much of the 
rest of the free world. 

The reversing or checking of these 
developments must now become the 
most urgent immediate objectives of 
Soviet policy. Moscow could well 
afford to lose a dozen Koreas if it 
could beguile us into cutting back our 





enlarged defense program or prevent 
the effective rearming of Western 
Europe. Obviously it must, and will, 
use every device at its disposal to 
head off the strengthening of, and if 
possible to disrupt, the United Nations 
front against aggression. 

It ey is apparent to the 
Kremlin that it cannot ap- 
proach any of those objec- 
tives by blatant intimidation. 
The UN response in Korea 
was proof that the free 
world no longer can easily 
be intimidated. Unless the 
U.S.S.R. is ready for a gen- 
eral war, it must be ex- 
pected to resort to genial 
diplomacy. No one, there- 
fore, should be surprised by 
an elaborate and possibly protracted 
Soviet peace offensive. 

Every momentary softening of the 
Soviet attitude in the past has caused 
the overeager, the gullible, and the 
myopic to think that the Kremlin had 
altered, or was about to alter, its 
objectives. Each has lulled a still larger 
number of people into comfortable 
indifference. The weak and the flabby 
begin to complain again about high 
taxes and big appropriations for 
defense and for the strengthening of 
our allies. And many of the politicians 
cater to them. This has happened 
again and again since V-J Day. Each 
time our drift toward impotence and 
disaster has continued until the Krem- 
lin made a new alarming move. Mean- 
while, the Soviet Union has steadily 
been rearming itself and its satellites. 


HEN Moscow will be ready for 
W: showdown is anybody’s guess. 
Presumably it would prefer not to fight 
us before it has, in effect, neutralized 
our. atomic stockpile. This might be 
when it has enough bombs to wage 
atomic war, or when it believes its air 
defenses are tight enough to prevent 
most of our bombs from reaching 
targets within the Soviet Union. 

We are late, very late, in rearming 
ourselves. Western Europe is late, 
very late, in rearming. If the Kremlin, 
by beguiling diplomacy, could slow 
down by a few months or a few 
divisions or a few air groups the 
rearming of the free nations, it might 
still win the world. 
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Newsweek— Magill 


How UN forces captured Korea’s business, cultural, and political capital 


shut tight, except for a caretaker, to show 
its disapproval of the ROK regime) were 
all readily defensible. Like the palaces 
and the stone and concrete homes of the 
Korean upper class, they were built with- 
in Oriental-type walled compounds. 

It was the 860-foot South Mountain, at 
whose base Seoul nestles, that the Reds 
made their biggest bastion. Its steep, 
pine-clad slopes (all other hills ringing 
Seoul had been bared by generations of 
Koreans gathering firewood) were a 
favorite picnicking park. It had been 
honeycombed with wartime anti-aircraft 
emplacements by the Japanese, who also 
crowned ‘it with a Shinto shrine (they 
burned the most sacred inner section just 
before the Americans moved in in 1945). 
Now it was cut up with Red trenches and 
pock-marked with Red artillery. 

As American bombs and shells “wet 
down” South Mountain in preparation for 
the final attack, the First Marine Divi- 
sion on Sept. 22 inched into Seoul’s out- 
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skirts, into the most withering artillery 
fire it had yet faced in Korea. 

The First regiment was forced by fa- 
natical resistance to cut and burn a mile 
wide swathe through the railway and 
industrial suburb of Yongdungpo before 
it could reach the bombed-out Han River 
bridges. The Fifth regiment, which had 
knifed across the Han’s narrows 8 miles 
downstream from Seoul, was bogged 
down as it pushed through the Peking 
Gap, Seoul’s historic invasion gateway, 
down the dirt and gravel road and 
double-tracked railway from the North 
Korean capital of Pyongyang. Once it 
scaled Ansan Mountain and other bare 
ridges west of the city’s center, it was 
held up by the Red fortification not only 
of a forbidding city prison but also of the 
solid fireproof buildings of Christian edu- 
cational institutions. 

But as the Korean war’s fourth month 
began Sept. 25, the U.S. broke through. 
Heavy artillery and phosphorus shells 


pounded the heart of the historic city 
. sending up a towering 10,000-foot pall of 
smoke. On Tuesday general MacArthur 
announced Seoul's liberation with these 
words: “Seoul, capital of the Republic of 
Korea, is again in friendly hands. UN 
forces including the Seventeenth Regi- 
ment of the Republic of Korea Army and 
elements of the U.S. Seventh and First 
Marine Divisions have completed envel- 
opment and seizure of the city.” 


BATTLE REPORT: 


Stalingrad Tactics 


From the front before Seoul, Harold 
Lavine, NEWSWEEK war correspondent, 
sends this story of how an easy advance 
turned into the toughest battle of the 
Korean war. 


It was no sweat getting up on to the 
highway to Seoul once we had crossed 
the Han River. In every village the 
civilians greeted us with cheers, waved 
South Korean flags, kissed our hands, and 
offered us chickens and fresh eggs. They 
wee full of hatred for the Communists 
because the Reds had appropriated all 
the rice, taken their clothing, and 
installed a system of forced labor. 

Swinging up the highway, the Marines 
encountered a few enemy troops. But 
these had only small arms and a few 
mortars. Once the Marine artillery had 
worked them over the infantry found 
them easy to handle. They surrendered 
or ran or simply changed into civilian 
clothes and threw away their rifles. 

It was no sweat. And yet as they 
slogged along, the Marines couldn't keep 
from worrying. The lack of any real re- 
sistance seemed unnatural. Surely the 
Reds must have more troops and more 
guns somewhere. 

From questioning prisoners, they 
learned the answer. The Reds did have 
more troops and more guns, but they had 
withdrawn them all to Seoul. They were 
turning Seoul into a fortress. They had 
vowed to fight for every inch of the city. 
The Reds evidently had‘ read a book 
about Stalingrad and they were deter- 
mined to emulate their Russian masters. 

As the Marines reached the hills sur- 
rounding the outskirts of Seoul, they first 
began to realize just how much strength 
the Reds had there. General MacArthur's 
plan was for a solid wall of troops to push 
into the city from the north with ROK 
Marines in the center and U.S. Marines 
on both flanks. The UN troops started up 
the hills—and the Reds clobbered them. 

It started at 4 a.m. Friday with a 
counterattack on a hill the ROK’s had 
taken late the evening before. The Reds 
hit with such strength and with such 
terrific fire power that I thought I must 
be dreaming. I had never heard such 
intensive small arms fire in this war be- 
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fore nor such an intensive Red artillery 
barrage. Red shells plastered our lines. 
One actually ripped open the side of the 
regimental command post, wounding 
several top officers. 

The ROK’s held, but from that moment 
on the fiercest battle of the Korean war 
began. The Reds threw everything they 
had into our lines—and they had plenty. 
The U.S. Marines continued to advance 
but with simply fantastic casualties. The 
Red_ artillery was. accurate, deadly, and 
incessant. The highway within our lines 
was constantly under small arms artillery 
and mortar fire. 

The ROK’s were stopped cold. On 
Friday evening they made one attempt 
to reach their objective—a hill which 
sloped right into the outskirts of Seoul— 


and were cut to ribbons before they got 
halfway up. Saturday morning they made 
another attempt—with the same result. 

The ROK’s had everything against 
them. Few of them had been in uniforms 
more than 15 or 20 days. None of them 
had received more than three days of 
training. Their officers were all naval 
officers, without the slightest knowledge 
of ground warfare. They had no artillery 
of their own and no planes. 

And to make the situation worse, it was 
impossible to bridge the language barrier 
even with interpreters. Lt. Col. Edward 
R. Hagenah, who was advising the ROK’s, 
tried but he couldn't make it. In the 
Saturday attack he advised the ROK’s to 
hit the Reds from the left. They mis- 
understood him and hit from the right, 
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stumbling into an artillery barrage that 
hurled them back. 

For political reasons MacArthur had 
wanted the ROK’s to spearhead the as- 
sault on Seoul but military considerations 
made that impossible. The failure of the 
ROK’s to gain their final objective in front 
of the city was delaying everyone. On 
Saturday afternoon they were replaced 
with U.S. Marines. The Marines got on 
top of the hill on their first try—but it 
wasn’t easy. 

It was plenty of sweat now and unless 
the Communists cracked wide open, it 
would be more before Seoul was taken. 
There was no question but that Seoul 
would be taken, however, and soon. The 
Marines would let you make your own 


odds on that. 











OMEWHERE in Korea (by wireless) 
~ —This has been a strange war—no 
enemy airplanes to worry about but 
snipers everywhere, even between 
the battle fronts and the shorelines of 
the beachheads. 
There has been 
nothing quite like 
it for United 
States forces since 
the airplane be- 
came an impor- 
tant weapon. 

The only way 
the Red Koreans 
ever could have 

~, won was by rapid 

concentration of 

full-out strength against the outnum- 

bered UN defenders of South Korea, 

including maximum infiltration of 

snipers behind our lines. The enemy 

used these tactics skillfully and they 
almost succeeded. 

For weeks our situation was so 
desperate on the ground that the air 
effort was directed against a deployed 
enemy on the battlefield. This same 
effort, had it been applied to rear 
areas, would have been far more 
destructive to the enemy’s war re- 
sources. But our ground forces would 
have been driven from Korea. 

The momentum of the enemy’s ini- 
tial drive forced employment of air 
power immediately ahead of our hard- 
pressed troops. But this employment 
of air strength, alas, enabled. the 
enemy to move troops and supplies 
unhampered by air attack. 

This situation continued until the 
first week in August. By then the 
defense perimeter around Pusan had 











The Airplane Beat the Coolie in Korea 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 






become sufficiently stabilized to per- 
mit progressively greater employment 
of our air against the enemy’s rear 
areas. The deepening air offensive 
was undertaken none too soon. It ac- 
complished its purpose of constricting 
the flow of enemy troops and supplies 
from the north but at the same time 
left enough air strength on the front to 
prevent major enemy movements. 

By the end of August the enemy 
had concentrated virtually all his 
troops against our forces guarding 
Pusan. The air operation against his 
industry in North Korea and lines of 
communication leading southward 
threatened to starve these troops. At 
the same time our own ground strength 
was building without interference 
from the air. Desperate, the enemy 
launched frenzied attacks all along 
the beachhead line. It became evident 
that the North Koreans had lost their 
war unless they could win quickly. 

One of the decisive factors on the 
ground was the South Korean Army 
and its effective use by MacArthur 
to reinforce United States troops. After 
their first demoralizing retreat, these 
South Koreans fought stubbornly. 
Without them the 120-mile front could 
scarcely have held. 

During the crucial battles of Sept. 1, 
2, and 38, all air power again had to be 
used in the battle area. The enemy 
attacked in force all around the peri- 
meter. Centralized control of the close 
support air effort—exercised through 
the Fifth Air Force Joint Operations 
Center—insured that the air was used 
where most needed. 

Two weeks later, when our own 
offensive started, the cumulative ef- 





August, full-scale interdiction bomb- 


fect of the air operations paid off. The 
enemy in the south, having been 
prevented from making adequate re- 
placements for heavy losses in troops, 
equipment, and supplies incurred in 
his early September attacks, was able 
neither to withstand our offensive 
pressure on the southern front nor to 
meet the Seoul invasion. All his lines 
of communication in both North and 
South Korea were blanketed by air 
power day and night. 

Amphibious operations against the 
Inchon-Seoul area boldly exploited 
our control of the sea and air. It was 
the decisive maneuver. It placed our 
troops astride enemy communications 
at their vital points, thereby insuring 
rapid collapse of the North Koreans. 


IMULTANEOUSLY, the break-through 
S of our ground forces in the south 
was exploited and speeded by em- 
ployment of air power in all its various 
tactical roles, including close support 
of our ground forces, attacks on re- 
treating enemy troops, and further in- 
terdiction of his withdrawal routes. 

To recapitulate, by the end of 


ing by B-29s operating north of the 
38th parallel had destroyed more than 
80 per cent of the key rail and high- 
way bridges selected for destruction. 
South of the parallel, the rail-highway 
network was even more disrupted by 
light bombers and fighter bombers. 
At the same time practically all major 
military-industrial targets in North Ko- 
rea were destroyed. 

In the contest of supply and com- 
munication between the coolie and 
the airplane, the airplane won. 
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KEY TO CONFLICT... 


From every corner of the 
world where diplomats gather 
and correspondents listen, 
come the reports: Russia wants 
to make a deal with the West on 
Korea and other questions. All 
the diplomatic signposts point 
to a great peace offensive from 
Moscow, following hard after 
Red defeat in Korea. And past 
experience beckons the West to 
heed as never before Kipling’s 
phrase: “That is the time of 
peril—the time of the Truce of 
the Bear.” 

The following reports from 
NEWSWEEK correspondents give 
the details of the deal the Rus- 
sians are shaping up as a delu- 
sive, quiet stretch in their world- 
wide pattern of aggression. 


UN: Direct Approach 


It is the consensus of Western dip- 
lomats here in New York that Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vyshinsky has orders 
to “settle” the Korean problem and 
that this accounts for his sudden affa- 
bility. The Russian terms are not yet 
known. But it is virtually certain that 
some Russian proposals will be made 
and that they will be of such a nature 
as to provide a severe test of Amer- 
ican diplomacy and of its ability to 
translate military victory in Korea 


into an unqualified political success. 

The first Soviet approaches have 
already been made. The Ukrainian 
and White Russian Foreign Ministers 
apparently have been instructed to 
carry the ball for the Soviets at first. 
At retiring President Romulo’s recep- 
tion and on the opening day of the 
assembly Anatoli Baranovsky and 
Kuzma Kiselev, who normally’ shun 
all contacts with Westerners, eagerly 
sought out their American colleagues 
and earnestly lectured them on the 
need for a prompt settlement of the 
Korean crisis. When told that the 
mighty Soviet Union had it in its 
power to call off the North Korean 
armies, they vigorously disagreed. 
The North Koreans, they declared, 
have become unruly and are now 
completely out of reach of Soviet con- 
trol. This statement, some observers 
believe, may be a hint that the So- 
viets are prepared to jettison the 
North Koreans. 

Within the last week similar ap- 
proaches have been made in other 
parts of the world. In Vienna, the 
newly appointed political adviser to 
the Soviet commandant called on For- 
eign Minister Karl Gruber to talk 
about the “absurdity” of the Korean 
war. He assured Gruber that the So- 
viet Union was doing everything in its 
power to liquidate the conflict and 
that it will be settled “as soon as the 
American Defense Department gets 
all the money it needs from the Con- 
gress.” Another Soviet move, shrouded 
in secrecy by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment, also has been made in Karachi. 


Combine 


U.S. diplomats have taken note of 
the fact that within the last week 


_ Korea has—with occasional exceptions 


—been dropped by the Soviet radio 
and newspapers as a springboard for 
vituperation against American “crimi- 
nals and murderers” of the Korean 
people. They have also noticed that 
the Soviet Government has included 
representatives of Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, its leading Asiatic re- 
publics, in its delegation to the UN 
General Assembly. This leads them to 
believe that Moscow has reconciled 
itself to the fiasco of its Korean adven- 
ture and will attempt to recoup by 
propaganda the inevitable loss of face 
which it must suffer throughout Asia. 

A satellite diplomat who until very 
recently has been in close touch with 
Soviet policies privately described the 
Russian predicament as follows: 

“Korea has been a great teacher for 
the Russians. Until the Korean inva- 
sion took place Moscow’s policy rested 
firmly on the belief that, whatever its 
cwn provocations, the United States 
would not start an aggressive war and 
would not commit its own troops to the 
defense of outlying areas. This con- 
viction left a great deal of leeway 
for Soviet machinations. Korea has 
knocked out the main prop of Soviet 
diplomacy. The Russians are bound to 
revise their policies in the light of the 
Korean lesson. It may even convince 
them that the time of Hitler-like blood- 
less victories is definitely past and that 
from now on the alternative is to 
behave or risk an American attack 
against the Soviet Union.” 


Keystone 


When he makes a deal, Stalin smiles, with Ribbentrop in 1939 and with Roosevelt and Churchill in 1945 
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Britain: High Price 

There is a hardening conviction 
here that the Russians will not start 
anything new soon in the line of 
aggressive or provocative action. Very 
responsible sources, including one who 
dealt closely with Stalin through the 
war years, feel the Russians are truly 
fearful of gathering United States 
strength and are especially panicky 
lest the Americans reach the borders 
of Manchuria and effectively domi- 
nate Vladivostok. The new friction in 
Berlin is brushed off as “pin pricks,” 
and nobody would be surprised if the 
Russians offered a broad peace deal. 

The most interesting straw in the 
wind is the private report of a conver- 
sation on Sept. 14 between Prime 
Minister Nehru and Gen. Yuan Chung- 
hsien, the Red Chinese Ambassador 
to New Delhi. Yuan expressed the 
belief that the Soviets would be will: 
ing to pay a “high price” for peaceful 
settlement in Korea. He added that if 
the Western Powers were prepared to 
make a deal on Korea, Formosa, Red 


Japanese peace treaty, the Soviets 
probably would be prepared to be 
conciliatory, “evén in Europe.” 
The envoy referred to the “peace 
which the United Nations will impose” 
in Korea and showed great anxiety on 
the part of both China and Russia to 
avert any move by the American Army 
north of the 38th parallel. Nehru 
gathered from this conversation that 
Russia might now be willing to accept 
terms already hinted by the Chinese— 
namely a plebiscite on the form of 
government for a united Korea held 
under UN supervision after Red 
China gets into the organization. 
Sources east of the Iron Curtain say 
that the Russians are hoping again for 
another four-power council of Foreign 
Ministers which would put the posi- 
tion of China at the head of the 
agenda. Alternatively, there is talk 
among the satellite diplomats of a 
meeting between Stalin, Mao, and 
Attlee. This latter talk is wholly un- 
supported elsewhere, however. 


France: Kind Words 


From an outstanding observer and 
analyst of Communist policies during 
the last 25 years—a man with wide- 
spread contacts in the satellite states— 
comes the following diagnosis of the 
new Russian policy: It has been clear 
for many weeks that Russia before the 
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China’s admission to the UN, and a’ 


AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


years end would launch one of its 
soporific peace offensives. Late De- 
cember seemed the likeliest time. I 
now believe, however, that Russia 
will immediately try out a soft line. 
The lead up for this was the Russian 
return to the Security Council, the 
Soviets’ prudent behavior during the 
Korean campaign, and the decision to 
send Vyshinsky to New York. 

My impression is heightened by 
certain recent signs. I have just re- 
ceived from Czech sources an analysis 
of the Russian press during the last 
fortnight. With dramatic suddenness, 
long attacks on United States inter- 
vention in Korea have ceased. Military 
news is handled in a brief, routine 
fashion that clearly conveys the im- 
pression that the Soviets no longer 
entertain the slightest hope for a North 
Korean victory. 

A second switch in the Russian 
press is the suspension of long articles 
on foreign affairs. Their place is taken 
by analyses of agricultural production, 
cohsumption of electricity, etc. Lastly, 
there has been a swift change in the 
attitude toward Mao Tse-tung. A few 
weeks ago the Chinese Communist 
leader was a great friend of Russia. 
Russia and China were linked eter- 
nally with common aims, etc. All such 
rhetoric has now stopped. There are 
only casual references to China. It 
appears highly probable that Mao's 
decision to send a delegation to the 
UN was taken without obtaining the 
Kremlin’s assent and the Kremlin is 
displeased with this manifestation of 
Mao's assertiveness. 
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A study of Russian | sae broadcasts 
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last week—domestic broadcasts, not 
those beamed to other countries— 
shows a softer tone here, too. Denun- 
ciations of American warmongering 
have ceased. Several Russian com- 
mentators have spoken copiously of 
the desire for peace by both the 
American and Russian peoples. 


Germany: Berlin Bluff 


There is the feeling that the Amer- 
ican offensive in Korea, plus the Big 
Three guarantee to fight for West 
Germany and Berlin, may together 
have a salutary effect on the Soviets. 
Reconstruction of the German army 
must alarm the Russians, but it does 
not necessarily follow that they would 
attack to destroy it, especially if con- 
vinced that the Allies would keep the 
Germans under control as a mere ele- 
ment in the Western forces. American 
diplomatic observers believe that the 
danger of a new Berlin crisis, while 
still real, is less now than previously. 
They attach one big condition to this 
guess, however—that Stalin’s aides in- 
form him fully and unequivocally of 
the real meaning of the Western stiff- 
ening and that Stalin keeps control 
over the situation. 

Against this background the arrests 
and counterarrests in Berlin are not 
considered particularly ominous, al- 
though together with the stoppage of 
electric power from the Soviet sector 
and the dumping of cheap bread on 
the West Berlin market, they may be 
preparatory to whatever is the next 
phase in the perennial Soviet cam- 
paign to discommode the West sectors. 
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PATTERN OF AGGRESSION 
What Happens After Russia Makes a Deal 


German-Soviet Nonaggression Pact (1 939 ) Was Followed habs 


September 1939—Invasion of Poland 
December 1939—Invasion of’ Finland 
June 1940—Occupation of Estonia, Latvia, ‘dient: parts of Rumania 
Novesnber 1940—Secret demands for the Dardanelles 


Yalta Conference (1945) Was Followed By: 
Summer, Autumn 1945—Red infiltration of governments in Poland, 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


A New Vyshinsky 


The United Nations fifth General As- 
sembly opened last week in New York 
with a fanfare of speeches and then 
settled down for several months of talk— 
talk on the rostrum, in bars and restau- 
rants, in stuffy hotel rooms. The top speech 
of the opening days was easily that of 
Secretary of State Acheson, with its sig- 
nificant and far-reaching proposals for 
creating a permanent UN military or- 
ganization and transferring to the As- 
sembly some Security Council powers 
for dealing with aggressors (see News- 
WEEK, Sept. 18, for an advance outline 
of the speech and its significance). 

But the individual upon whom 
the spotlight focused was Andrei 
Yanuarevich Vyshinsky—a changed 
Vyshinsky, no longer the snarling 
prosecutor, but instead the com- 
plete diplomat, amiable, courteous, 
witty, considerate, apparently set 
to charm the West into a deal on 
Korea. With his ruddy face and 
snow-white hair, he looked like the 
idealized kindly grandfather as he 
handed out autographs when the 
Queen Elizabeth docked. “I am as 
you see me,” he told reporters. 

At the General Assembly build- 
ing in Flushing Meadow his black 
Cadillac pulled up at the back 
door, ordinarily used only by Sec- 
retariat officials. Four burly fol- 
lowers surrounded him, but when 
photographers asked him to pose 
entering the front door, Vyshinsky 
beamed and obliged. He seemed 
even more ready than Secretary 
Acheson to climb the rostrum and 
pose shaking hands (see cover). 

For the opening of the session, 
Vyshinsky wore a red-white-and- 
blue tie. (His second-in-command, 
Jacob Malik, commented: “He just 
puts on a necktie. He doesn’t think 
what necktie he should wear.”) 
His navy blue single-breasted suit was 
the same one he wore last year, but it 
was well tailored and well pressed. His 
shoes were pointed in the Moscow style 
and badly in need of polishing. At his 
place at the Soviet table in the second 
row were the green blotter, yellow pen- 
cil, and note pad supplied to all dele- 
gates. Vyshinsky is a meticulous man and 
when he poured himself a glass of water 
he tore a sheet of paper from the pad for 
a coaster so that his glass would not 
mar the polished table. 

He was at his best in his impromptu 
speech rebutting Acheson’s arguments 
against the seating of Communist China 
—flashing with temper, wit, and sarcasm. 
A UN simultaneous interpreter assigned 
to his speeches, George Sherry, says 
Vyshinsky is the most difficult delegate 
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to translate. He speaks faster than any 
other and he seldom sticks to a prepared 
text even when he has one. His ad-libs 
overflow with gags, quotations, proverbs, 
and colloquialisms. Sherry tries to sub- 
stitute Shakespeare for Vyshinsky’s Push- 
kin quotations for the benefit of his 
English-speaking listeners. 

Throughout the Chinese Nationalist 
delegate’s opening speech, Vyshinsky sat 
with his earphones on, furiously making 
notes. He is always attentive in commit- 
tee; he never fidgets, and whenever he 
is overruled he graciously tells the chair- 
man that he is glad to defer. He is careful 
to be in his seat on time, except when 
held up by reporters. At the end of a 
meeting, he rises immediately, picks up 





his brief case, and strides out to his wait- 
ing car. He is seldom seen in the dele- 
gates lounge and never at the bar. 
Vyshinsky brought his regular crew of 
MVD (secret police) bodyguards with 
him. They were supplemented by Ameri- 
can Secret Service men, a Russian-speak- 
ing New York City policeman, and a 
liaison officer from the Nassau County 
police. The team worked together 
smoothly. The Russians even gave the 
Americans lunch in their mansion at 
Glen Cove, Long Island, whenever 
Vyshinsky lunched at home. And the 
Russians and Americans were annoyed 
together when the Glen Cove pulice ac- 
cused Vyshinsky of speeding. They 
pointed out that the Russians have the 
best traffic record of any large delegation. 
At social functions, Vyshinsky bowed 
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The new Vyshinsky obliges a young auto- 
graph collector aboard the Queen Elizabeth 





from the waist when introduced to a lady 
and always had a compliment ready. At 
parties he carried a half-filled glass which 
he never touched. At the City of New 
York’s welcoming dinner, at the Wal. 
dorf, he chatted amiably with his dinne; 
partners, Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain 
and Secretary General Trygve Lie. 
while Malik engaged“Bernard Baruch jn 
conversation. The Russians walked out of 
the dinner in angry silence when Gov, 
Thomas E. Dewey. spoke of the 
“10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people living 
as slave labor” in Russia. 

But the next night Vyshinsky turned 
up as charming as ever for a formal din. 
ner at Lie’s home in Forest Hills, N.Y, 
which Acheson and a small group of 
other delegates attended. One of 
the guests was Marjorie Lawrence, 
the Metropolitan Opera star. When 
she sang a group of Russian folk 
songs, Vyshinsky rushed up and 
thanked her in profuse Russian and 
English. Later she sang Joachim 
Nin’s “El Vito” in honor of the Chil- 
ean Ambassador, Hernan Santa 
Cruz, who punned: “We have too 
much ‘veto’ at the UN.” Vyshinsky 
laughed as heartily as the rest. 




























INDO-CHINA: 






Red Menace Grows 






The French tricolor was struck 
last week from atop the burning 
clay-walled fortress of Dongkhe 
on the rugged jungle frontier 
between Indo-China and Commuv- 
nist China. In its place fluttered 
the Red banner of the Moscow- 
trained Ho Chi Minh’s rebels, who 
in hand-to-hand combat wiped out 
the 200-man garrison of North Afri. 
can goums and Foreign Legion 
Germans. As the Red-led rebels 
assaulted other French border out- 
posts, the North Korean radio 
broadcast a Ho harangue: “We 
have started the fighting against 
the French imperialists.” 

Was Indo-China to be another Korea? 
So far, the border attacks were only 
scattered outpost actions. They were not 
the big, organized offensive which is ex- 
pected when the dry season begins in 
October. They did not suggest overt in- 
tervention by Red China. Nevertheless, 
the French were frankly dismayed. The 
Dongkhe debacle, they felt, showed 
that Ho's rebels had been far better 
trained (in Communist China) and 
equipped (with Russian and captured 
American matériel handed over by Chi- 
nese Reds) than had been suspected. 
Still the French, as they launched 
counterattacks, professed confidence that 
their 150,000-man garrison could handle 
the situation with the aid, already on the 
way, of American arms—but not men. 
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THE REPUBLIC: 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Truman Counts November Chickens 


In a conversation with farmer Eugene 
Dickinson of Five Mile Forks, Va., cere- 
monially opening a government-financed 
rural telephone installation, President 
Truman said he was doing “right well” 
with the farm his nephews run for him in 
Missouri. “They are milking about 40 to 
50 cows,” Mr. Truman explained. 

It wasn’t only on his farm that the 
President was doing right well last week. 
And his nephews weren't the only Ameri- 
cans milking benefits into his bucket. 
From the seat of his absentee landlordism 
in the White House, the President 
viewed these achievements of the follow- 
ing Americans with deep satisfaction: 
>Gen. Douglas MacArthur: By his bold 
strategy in North Korea, carried out by 
American forees which had never looked 
more impressive in action, the war in 
South Korea was being won. And the 
time for direct intervention by the 
U.S.S.R. or Red China seemed to have 
passed. The President’s advisers were 
telling him that a Korean peace by Con- 
gressional election time in November was 
now possible. The victory was being won 
by the Republicans’ favorite general, 
giving the President a bonus of pleasure. 
>Sen. Millard Tydings: His three-to-one 
victory in the Maryland primary was 
interpreted by the President as a victory 
for the Administration. Even though 
Tydings is one of the most conservative of 
Democratic senators and on many issues 
an anti-Fair Dealer, his defense of the 
State Department against Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist infil- 
tration was the overshadowing issue in 
his campaign. The President reckoned 
the outcome a good election omen. 
>W. Averell Harriman: His denunciation 
of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio as one 
who, by his record on foreign policy, had 
furthered “the design of the Kremlin” 
sounded the keynote of the Administra- 
tion’s campaign to retain control of Con- 
gress in the fall elections. While the 
Harriman line brought biting responses 
from conservative and Republican sources 
(Arthur Krock in The New York Times 
called the speech a blow at bi-partisan- 
ship in foreign policy), the President 
specifically endorsed the sentiments of 
Harriman, his special assistant on foreign 
affairs. He obviously thought the ap- 
proach politically effective. 
>Gen. George C. Marshall: He won con- 
firmation by the Senate and moved into 
the office vacated by Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson, whom the President 
regarded as a political liability. Marshall’s 
name added new glitter to the roster of 
Administration leaders. 

Right well as the President was doing, 
however, some clouds were still on the 
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Administration’s horizon. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson remained in the 
Cabinet and continued under intense 
attack by the Republicans. While the 
Tydings victory indicated that the Secre- 


tary was not as heavy a political millstone ~ 


as previously supposed, his new scheme 
for the defense of Europe, outlined last 
week, and the plans he was formulating 
for peace in Korea might pile coals on 
the opposition fires. 

Taft indicated the character of the 
anti-Administration heat in his news- 
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MacArthur and Harriman aid Boss 


paper column. He wrote: “What is our 


policy in the Far East? . Is not 
appeasement the most certain method 
of bringing on a third world war?” 
Taft’s conclusion: That the Acheson 
policy in the Far East was still appease- 
ment of the Chinese Communists. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Filibusted Windup 


A little after 5 a.m. Saturday, Sept. 23, 
Sen. William Langer began to weave 
unsteadily. For more than five hours, 
North Dakota’s maverick Republican, 
arms waving, had been shouting in a 


hoarse high pitch that had driven most of 
his colleagues from the chamber. Except 
for a handful warily on watch, they were 
asleep on army cots in corridors or on 
their office couches. 

As Langer staggered, Sen. Hubert 
Humphr~’ Minnesota Democrat, hur- 
ried to ‘ad if he were able to 
go on. Lan, ened, glanced over 
his shoulder at the clock, and resumed 
his vocal rambling. Suddenly, at 5:13 
a.m. he muttered “I yield ...” and 
slumped. Humphrey caught him before 
he hit the floor, and simultaneously de- 
manded a quorum call. 

For fifteen minutes, as sleepy senators 
haster in, Langer lay unconscious in 
the center aisle of the chamber. 

The roll concluded, Capitol guards 
shifted the senator, who was in a diabetic 
coma, to a stretcher. They were carrying 
him out when a reporter asked Sen. Pat 
McCarran, Nevada Democrat, against 
whose Communist-control bill Langer 
had been filibustering, whether the fil- 
busterers had picked up any votes. “I 
don’t think so,” said McCarran. Pointing 
to the stretcher, he added: “It looks like 
they've lost a vote.” 

One vote more or less didn’t matter. 
Just before 3:30 p.m. that day, the Sen- 
ate overrode President Truman’s veto of 
the anti-Communist bill by 57 to 10. 
There were twelve votes to spare. 

The expected vote was an anticlimac- 
tic curtain to the drama. 

Friday afternoon, President Truman 
had dispatched his veto message to the 
House. The anti-Communist bill, tough- 
est legislation of its kind since the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798, would help, 
not hurt Communism, he wrote, and 
would weaken the nation’s security. 

“One provision alone of this bill,” the 
President said, “is enough to demonstrate 
how far it misses the real target. Section 5 
would require the Secretary of Defense 
to ‘proclaim’ and ‘have published in the 
Federal Register’ a public catalogue of 
defense plants, laboratories, and all other 
facilities vital to our national defense—no 
matter how secret. I cannot imagine any 
document a hostile foreign government 
would desire more.” 

Of the provision that Communists must 
register, the President said “it is about as 
practical as requiring thieves to register 
with the sheriff.” 

The House paid no heed. In a wild, 
bipartisan frenzy, it quickly overrode the 
veto 286 to 48 and then voted to adjourn 
on Saturday until Nov. 27. 

At 6:20 p.m. the adjournment resolu- 
tion was adopted in the Senate, by voice 
vote. An attempt would be made, Demo- 
cratic Leader Scott Lucas said, to clean 
up everything by one minute after mid- 
night. Then the reading clerk droned out 
the President’s message. Few listened. 

When the reading was finished, 
Humphrey began an hour's speech. He 
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had been wrong in voting for the 
bill earlier. He hoped the Presi- 
dent’s veto would be sustained. 
Most of his colleagues were in 
the dining room, where Minority 
Leader Kenneth Wherry shared 
a table with Langer. Over the 
coffee, Wherry said: “Well, I guess 
we'll call it a day at midnight.” 
“I don’t know,” said Langer, “I’ve 
got a speech here I’m thinking 
of making.” The script was two 
inches _ thick. 

Wherry almost choked on the 
coftee. He had had a horrifying 
thought. If a filibuster got started 
and continued until midnight Sat- 
urday, Congress would adjourn and 
the veto would stand. Wherry 
didn’t pass on the idea to Langer. 

Back on the floor, Langer button- 
holed Paul Douglas, Illinois Demo- 
crat, and asked him to join in a 
filibuster. “I don’t believe in fili- 
busters,” said Douglas. Langer tried 
Herbert Lehman of New York, 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
Humphrey, Frank Graham of North 
Carolina, and Harley Kilgore of 
West Virginia, all Democrats. 
None wanted to filibuster—but all 
wanted to make speeches on the 
veto message. 

Langer, however, had planted 
a seed. It was watered by_a lobby- 
ist, bald ex-Representative Jerry O’Con- 
nell of Montana, working for the Na- 
tional Committee against the Mundt 
Bill. O’Connell had had the same thought 
that had occurred to Wherry. One by 
one he called the bill’s opponents off the 
floor and urged the idea. It caught on. 

In the Senate chamber’s men’s room, 
Langer strapped a rubber bottle against 
his thigh. “I’m all prepared now,” he 
told O’Connell. 

The worry that was gnawing Wherry 
conveyed itself to Karl Mundt, South 
Dakota Republican. He rushed to Lucas’s 
hideaway. “Scott,” he said, “you've never 
lied to me. Have you planted a time 
bomb here? Have you got a filibuster 
under way?” 

“What are you talking about?” ex- 
claimed Lucas. On his desk were mimeo- 
graphed releases explaining why he was 
going to vote against the President. En- 
lightened by Mundt, the frightened 
Lucas hastily consulted the Senate par- 
liamentarian, Charles Watkins. All Lucas 
had to do, Watkins said, was move to 
reconsider the adjournment motion. 

Lucas passed the word. “There’s noth- 
ing to worry about. Let them talk. We 
can stay here until Christmas, if neces- 
sary, he whispered. 

But not to Langer, Kilgore, Humphrey, 
Lehman, Kefauver, Graham, and Douglas. 
And O'Connell, who knew the truth, 
didn’t tell them. He wanted them to keep 
talking while he mobilized frightened 
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leftist support. All night, telegrams 
poured into the Senate office building, 
urging that the veto be sustained. The 
effort was well organized. 

Mundt called for counterfire, tele- 
phoning American Legion commander 
George Craig at 2:30 a.m. By 4, the mes- 
sages from Legionnaires were coming in. 
The filibusterers began to realize they 
couldn’t win, though Langer had been 
going strong since 11:50 p.m. 

The talk flowed on, even after Langer’s 
collapse. But the filibuster had lost its 
appeal. One of its stalwarts had been 
overly-stimulated during the night. In the 
sober light of day, he didn’t think much 
of his behavior. At 1:55 p.m. Humphrey— 
who had spoken for over an hour in his 
second oration of the futile little cam- 
paign—yielded. The episode was over. 

Congress, bleary-eyed, could go home. 
Its only other big-chore had been com- 
pleted Friday, when both houses passed 
the $4,500,000,000 tax-increase bill in its 
final form. Higher taxes start Oct. 1. 


TENNESSEE: 


Business in Babies 


It was December 1948. Wind whistled 
across the Memphis municipal airport 
while two women waited for the plane to 
Nashville. One was the wife of Dr. Owen 
S. Gibbs, the other of city engineer 
W.B. Fowler. 


International 


No Downpour: The storm of criticism over 
Gen. George C. Marshall's appointment as 
Defense Secretary never materialized as 
the Senate voted its approval 57 to II. 


Nearby, a third woman cuddled 
two tiny babies. Mrs. Gibbs and 
Mrs. Fowler chirped at the infants 
and the woman explained that they 
were twins, bound for New York 
and adoption. But the New York 
plane was four hours late. 

The two wives suggested that 
the babies be taken to a warmer 
place to wait. Their guardian hur- 
ried off to a phone booth and re- 
turned to say she had called a taxi. 

When a big, black, chauffewr- 
driven car arrived, instead of a cal), 
Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. Fowler jotted 
down the license number. The car, 
they discovered later, belonged to 
Miss Georgia Tann, executive sec- 
retary of the Memphis division of 
the Tennessee Children’s Home 
Society, a private, nonprofit institu- 
tion occupying a mansion at 1556 
Poplar Street. 

To questioners, Miss Tamm in- 
sisted the children were twins and 
that they were going to a couple 
somewhere “this side of New York” 
who had applied for twins three 
years before. The children proved 
not to be twins. One was 12 days 
old, the other 23 days. They were 
going to separate families. The 
nurse’s ticket was for New York. 

But Miss Tann convinced her 
board of directors there was noth- 
ing wrong. After that, the home shipped 
babies to New York on the less-notice- 
able 5 a.m. flight and to Los Angeles 
on the 3 a.m. plane. Sometimes one 
nurse would take as many as five at a time. 

The month after the airport incident. 
the Tennessee legislature took up a bill 
to curb out-of-state adoptions. There 
were at least ten applications from within 
Tennessee for every Tennessee child 
available. Miss Tann fought the measure; 
Mrs. Gibbs battled for it. 

The bill was passed. But while it was 
being typed by engrossing clerks, a sec- 
tion was omitted. The overlooked clause 
would have required clearance of out-of- 
state adoptions by the State Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Babies—born in Memphis hospitals to 
unwed girls from other Southern states as 
well as Tennessee—continued to ride the 
outbound planes. Complaints mounted. 
There were whispers of a “$1,000.000 
black market.” On Sept. 12, Gov. Gordon 
Browning appointed Robert L. Taylor, 
Memphis attorney, to investigate. 

Within a few days, Taylor was able to 
report. Ninety per cent of the infants 
passing through the home had been ship- 
ped out-of-state. Fifteen hundred had 
gone to California (where one of them 
had been adopted by Dick Powell and 
his wife, June Allyson). “As many,” Taylor 
estimated, had been sent to New York. 
To The Memphis Commercial-Appeual, 
Taylor said it “was entirely possible” that 
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8 OUT OF 10 FATAL ACCIDENTS 
IN WET WEATHER ARE DUE TO SKIDDING 
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° Stops 20% faster on wet pavements . . . straight-in-line 


Protects against dangerous skidding 


e Stronger . . . Safer under all traffic conditions 


THE EXTRA STOPPING POWER 
of the new General Silent 
Safety Tire is the greatest 
protection you can buy for 
wet-weather driving. The 
stopping distance it saves 
you...in a split-second 
emergency ...can be the 


most important thing in 
your life. 

Dual-Traction gripsthe road 
the instant your foot touches 
the brake and brings you 
to a fast, straight stop. 
After all, it’s human mileage 
that counts. 


© ieso THE GENERAL TIRE &@ RUBBER CO... AKRON, OHIO 
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If it takes more power... and top payloads 


IT’S A CHEVROLET JOB! 


Big job? That’s one for Chevrolet trucks with Loadmaster i rt Bed a 


MEPLET AT IE, 


105-h.p. engine. They’re loaded with power—greater net 


horsepower than any of the five most popular standard equipped ADV ANCE-DESIGN 


makes in their weight class, 13,000 to 16,000 lbs. G.V.W.* And 
here’s the payoff on payloads, too. Chevrolet’s economy of TRUCKS 
operation and upkeep, and rock-solid construction let you 
deliver the goods at /ow cost per ton mile. But that isn’t all! 

° , CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 
In every other way, Chevrolet is a leader. When you see CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
these trucks you’ll knowit for fact. You’ll know why they out- 


sell all others, year after year! See your Chevrolet dealer. 
*Gross Vehicle Weight 
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someone at the society had made profits 
up to $4,500 on each shipment. 


Four days after Taylor’s appointment, No. Zina eae . 
a committee of the board of the Children’s | is 
Home Society brought in a report of its ‘ ; a 3 
- bs / . 


cwn. It found no evidence, the committee dintineass 
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said, that children had been sold. But 
Miss Tann had been profiting by over- 
charging prospective parents for ex- , 
penses. Before a child could be given out > 
for adoption, there had to be an investi- 
gative trip. If there were ten families to 
be seen in Hollywood, each was charged 
the. full cost of the investigator’s journey. 
All of this had been done without the 
board’s knowledge, the committee said, 
and Miss Tann had kept the money. 

Miss Tann, unaware of the investiga- 
tions, died Sept. 15 of cancer. She was 
59. On a salary of $325 a month, plus 
$100 expenses, she had been able to will 
her mother, her sister, and her adopted 
daughter a substantial estate. 

In Hollywood, Dick Powell said: “The 
..home...is one of the finest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the world . . . I know 
this to be a fact . . . I have every con- 
fidence in Georgia Tann.” 
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Insurance men get wider “coverage,” 
sell more—with Beechcraft transportation 


PEOPLE: 


Well, Joe, Whaddya Know? 


Joe McCarthy, 55, is the night-shift <a 


sacker at the Consumers Soy Bean mill Listed here are just a few of the insurance firms 








at Lakeville, Minn. He lives with his wife using company-owned Beechcrafts: ‘. 
= and six children—the youngest 13 months 
old—in a two-room tar-paper cabin that Tom G. Dillingham American Fire and Casualty Company 
he built himself. For reasons apparently eee a 
not clear even to McCarthy, he paid a Security Life and Trust Company United Insurance Agency 


$50 filing fee to enter himself in the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor primary for 
the nomination for state railroad and Clarence J. Aprill Homer D. Bray Agency 


a ORR tns Anetochibe tania’ x 


Add a Beechcraft to your “staff” and you boost productive work- 
ing time. Its speed lets you cut travel time up to 75%. You enjoy 
mobility of action, broaden your sales area, give better service. 
What’s more, your company-owned Beechcraft offers an unsur- 
passed method of customer entertainment. 


Swisher Insurance Agency Bill Peterson and Company 

















e If you travel for business, find out how 
Beechcraft transportation can serve you. 
_Contact your nearest Beechcraft dis- 
| tributor for facts and figures, or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
| Kansas, U. S. A. 
| 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Marcus— Minneapolis Tribune 


McCarthy bagged beans and ballots 
Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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if you smoke a pack 
» . of cigarettes a day, it is 
é \ estimated that you take in 
a full ounce of nicotine 

and tars every 11 days! 






Many doctors and dentists 
© strongly recommend the 
Denicotea Holder. Nicotine 
| and tars trapped in its 
remarkable crystal filter 
can’t reach, can’t harm your 
mouth, teeth and gums... 
your nose, sinuses, throat 
and lungs. It’s like smoking 
less—without giving up a 
single cigarette! 

















Complete, with extra filters: 
Denicotea holder, $2.00 
Lady Denicotea, $3.50 
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warehouse commissioner. But he made 
no speeches, issued no campaign litera- 
ture, kissed no babies; he just continued 
to sack soy beans. 

When the votes were counted, 
McCarthy had received 50,000—topping 
his four opponents. “This thing-came up 
so sudden that I don’t know what to say 
I’m going to do if elected [in November],” 
said McCarthy. “But I guess I’m just as 
smart as the people that voted for me.” 


NEW YORK: 


Happy About Artie 


Since last December, District Attorney 
Miles McDonald of Brooklyn had been 
looking into possible business arrange- 
ments between police and professional 
gamblers. The investigation, for months 
conducted unobtrusively, suddenly made 
headlines when William O’Dwyer, then 
New York’s mayor, denounced it as a 
“witch hunt.” Then the furor died. 

Last Friday, four days after O’Dwyer’s 
confirmation as Ambassador to Mexico, 


fused to talk further. He couldn’t bring 
himself to name his police partners. 

The night of Sept. 15, Judge Samuel 
Leibowitz summoned Police Commis- 
sioner William P. O’Brien and Chief In- 
spector August Flath and played for 


them a wire-tap recording of a conver- 


sation among bookmakers. The chatter 
involved police payoffs and fake arrests. 
One of the most talkative of the bookies 
was a man named “Artie.” 

Last Friday, “Artie’—Arthur Karp— 
surrendered and went before McDonald’s 
grand jury. “I’m very happy about, Artie,” 
said McDonald. And on Monday, Com- 
missioner O’Brien handed in his resigna- 
tion. His replacement would be Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Thomas F. Murphy, suc- 
cessful prosecutor of Alger Hiss. 


DEFENSE: 


Beware the Atom 


The three atom bombs were mythical. 
The National Security Resources Board 
“dropped” them on Chicago Sept. 18 as 





Internati 


The artful “Artie” Karp (right) sang loudly to a Brooklyn grand jury 


the “witch hunt” uncovered what ap- 
peared to be one of the worst scandals 
in the history of the city. 

The explosion had been a week ignit- 
ing. On Sept. 15, McDonald’s agents 
arrested Harry Gross, 34, a plump, 
scented master bookmaker, in his Towers 
Hotel suite in Brooklyn, where sleuths 
disguised as chambermaids, waiters, and 
bellhops had had him under surveillance 
and had snapped photos of his visitors. 

Gross promptly told County Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz that his $20,000,000- 
a-year operation paid off $1,000,000 an- 
nually to the police. High officials of the 
force were his associates, he said. 

But after his initial outburst, Gross re- 


a demonstration of what might happen. 
The blasts “killed” 106,000 to 129,000, 
“injured” 107,000 to 125,000, and de- 
stroyed 12% square miles of city. 

To a nation long worried about the 
A-bomb, President Truman released the 
same day a 149-page defense plan drawn 
up by the Office of Civilian Defense of 
the NSRB. The report warned that there 
were 140 prime targets in the United 
States, that an enemy now had “the 
power to attack our cities in force,” and 
that? any atomic bombing would be “par- 
tially successful.” 

Under the plan, civil defense would 
be the job, chiefly, “of critical target 
areas and the communities around them.” 


QO Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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New weapons help fight 


ARTHRITIS 


ECENT MEDICAL discoveries have 

brought new hope to the seven 
million people in our country who 
have arthritis and other rheumatic 
diseases. - 


Medical science is definitely on the 
march against these afflictions. For 
example, experiments with many new 





substances have shown great promise 
in test cases, even though they have 
not as yet been completely verified 
on a broad scale. These substances, 
however, are very scarce and at pres- 
ent are available -only for research 
purposes and for limited use in treat- 
ment in certain hospitals. 


Even without such substances, 
doctors today know more than ever 
before about arthritis and how to 
treat it. They also know that one of 
the big problems is to get people to 
have prompt medical attention in 
the early stages of the disease. 


Too often those with arthritis rely 
on so-called “‘sure cures’”’ which may 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company N 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New YorK 10, N. Y. 








temporarily relieve pain but gener- 
ally do little or nothing to correct 
the fundamental situation. Accord- 
ing to the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation, if proper treatment is 
started early, about 60 percent of the 
arthritis patients can be greatly 
helped and in some cases completely 
relieved. 


There are many different forms of 
arthritis. The two most common are 
rheumatoid arthritis which usually 





begins before age 40, and osteoar- 
thritis which is found most often in 
people past middle age. Using ap- 
proved diagnostic methods, includ- 
ing a complete physical examination, 
the doctor can usually determine 
what type of arthritis is present and 
prescribe the treatment best suited 
to the patient’s individual needs. 


Among other things, the doctor 
may recommend bringing the weight 
down to normal. Even as little as 10 



























or 15 pounds of extra weight may 
appreciably increase the pain of ar- 
thritis, especially in the weight- 
bearing joints. He may also suggest 
following a nutritious but moderate 
daily diet, maintaining proper pos- 
ture, and paying careful attention to 
daily hygiene. 


While great strides have been 
made in treating the disease, medical 
research is continuing its efforts to 
develop more effective weapons 
against the many forms of arthritis. 
Today, doctors believe that the fu- 
ture holds real hope for the millions 
of people with this condition. 


For other information about the 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 100D, entitled ‘‘Arthritis.”’ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 100-D, ‘‘Arthritis.”’ 

















YOU AND THE WAR... 


In the first panicky moments 
of the Korean war, Americans 
realized that their sword arm 
had shriveled in the years since 
the Great Demobilization. They 
also realized that they would 
have to revise the comfortable 
old practice of skeletonizing 
the armed services in time of 
peace. As the President calls 
for a military force of more 
than 3,000,000, Karen Salis- 
bury of NewsweEk’s Washing- 
ton bureau outlines the future 
of the country’s military-age 
young men: 


For the 100,000 boys reaching the 
draft age of 19 this month, one thing 
seemed certain. Those who were rea- 
sonably sound of body and mind 
would sooner or later take their turn 
at serving their country in the armed 
forces. As long as a boy remained in 
high school, he would not be tapped. 
But upon graduation, the Selective 
Service Act becomes a prime fact of 
life for him. 

The draft law is a giant bellows to 
blow him into the Army (with at least 
a 60-40 chance of landing in the 
Infantry) or to nudge him into a maze 
of other military services. Only if he 
goes to college—with one-third of the 
half-million June high-school gradu- 
ates—can he put off for long the date 
of actual service. For him, and for the 
thousands of other draftable young 
men (nonveteran, unmarried, under 
26), there are these military choices: 
>The college student getting an in- 
duction notice after he has started a 
school year can finish out that year 
before being drafted. A “suggestion” 
from Selective Service director Lewis 
B. Hershey to the local board can win 
him a “postponement” to start the next 
year if he is in the upper half of his 
class. Moreover, he can probably fit 
himself into an Army, Navy, or Air 
Force Reserve-officer training pro- 
gram, which virtually assures him a 
deferment for his four college years. 

>For the noncollege man, there are 
no such deferments. Once he has 
passed the physical and mental tests, 
the most he can count on is a breather 
before he dons the uniform. Practi- 
cally the only chance he has for an 
officer's commission (short of enlisting 
and applying for OCS) is to try out 
for one of the 600 West Point and 700 


Annapolis appointments—the ripest 
plums in the service. Or he can shop 
around among enlisted Reserve or 
National Guard programs and work 
up to one of the several hundred Re- 
serve and Guard commissions awarded 
each year..He will be deferred from 
the draft only if he joins an active unit 
which holds regular drills and has a 
definite training plan. 

Enlisted Future: The Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air.and Navy 
enlisted Reserve are much harder to 
enter than the Army. They demand 
the same physical and mental stand- 
ards (80-90 Army General Classifica- 
tion Test score) as for actual enlist- 
ment into these two services. (The 


drill periods a year, about two hours a 
night, with pay of $163.17 per year 
for recruit and up to $416.74-$617.40 
for a master sergeant. He is expected 
to train for fifteen days each summer 
at a Guard camp, but doesn’t cet 
dropped if he can’t leave his work. 
Chances of moving up into the con- 
missioned ranks are difficult; the brs 
usually go to men with five to ten 
years’ service in the Guard. 

Army Active Reserve: He may be- 
long to a 48-drill unit or a 24-drill unit 
at $2.40 per drill for recruit, up to 
$9.80 for master sergeant. He must 
receive fifteen days of summer-camp 
training if it is possible. (Members of 
the “volunteer” Reserve meet several 
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For 19-year-olds, military service became Fact of Life No.1... 


Army requires only a 70 AGCT, one 
good eye, and one good ear, and does 
not reject for a punctured eardrum or 
missing little fingers or toes.) To en- 
list, he must live near a unit which 
has a vacancy. Once in, he can be 
called to active duty at any time. If 
he lives on a farm, miles from a Re- 
serve or Guard unit, he can enlist in 
the regular service now with the hope 
of picking his arm and job; he can join 
a correspondence-course Army Re- 
serve; or he can wait for the draft. 

Once he is in a Reserve or National 
Guard unit, what is offered and asked 
of the enlistee? 

National Guard: Meeting Army en- 
listment requirements, he goes to 48 


times a year but get no money. The 


inactive Reserves do not -meet and’ 


get no pay. But like the Guard, active, 
volunteer, and inactive Reserves are 
subject to call for active duty any 
time they are needed.) 

Navy and Air Reserve: These are 
strictly for veterans of these arms or 
other non-1A people. Both the Navy 
and Air Force organized Reserves re- 
quire regular drills, with an annual 
training cruise for the Navy and sum- 
mer training for the Air Force. The 
pay in both is similar to that of the 
Army’s active Reserve. “The Air Force 
Reserve,” a recruiting sergeant warns, 
“is no haven for guys who would like 
to avoid the draft.” 


Newsweek 
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...WHO WILL FIGHT 


Officer Candidate School: Would- 
be officers can enlist in the Army or 
Air Force and try to squeeze into the 
tight OCS quotas. (The Navy has no 
OCS except for air cadets.) In the 
Army, 200 high-school graduates are 
picked for OCS every month. The 
Army is the only service which gives 
commissions to men without a college 
education. In the Air Force, 145 men 
with two years of college or very high 
AGCT scores enter OCS each quar- 
ter, for nonflying commissions. But in 
both arms, the waiting line is outsize. 

College Candidate: The picture 
for the young man with a couple of 
college years under his belt is much 
rosier. He has a rackful of possible 








“royal road to a commission.” If he 
keeps his grades up to a “C,” behaves 
himself, and agrees to serve two years 
after graduation, he is virtually as- 
sured of a four-year deferment. In 
218 colleges, 92,000 men enrolled in 
ROTC last year and this figure is 
shooting up sharply this year. Last 
June about 9,000 seniors won commis- 
sions this way, with 250 of them get- 
ting Regular Army appointments for 
their outstanding records. 

Men who go into Army ROTC are 
supplied free uniforms for all four 
years; and 90 cents a day, plus $75 a 
month for six weeks of summer camp 
in the last two years. In return, they 
put in three hours a week of drill and 
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...in Army camps (as above) or in enlisted Reserves and ROTC 


commissions to pick from. With the 
Army officers corps expanding rapidly 
(according to rough estimates, 50,000 
new officers will be needed in the 
next year), it offers more opportunities 
than the Navy (estimated need: 
20,000) or the Air Force (estimated 
need: 25,000). Some of those 100,000 
commissions will be filled by retread- 
ing second-world-war officers. The 
Navy and Air Force will also commis- 
sion specially qualified civilians. But a 
substantial number of officers will be 
drawn under the following programs: 

Army ROTC: The average college 
man can get his second lieutenant’s 
bars with the least inconvenience via 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, the 


the study of military subjects during 
freshman and sophomore years, in- 
creasing this to five hours during the 
last years. 

Air Force ROTC: In 127 colleges, 
the Air Force is training 67,000 stu- 
dents. Pay and hour schedules parallel 
those for Army ROTC, but after the 
second year, a substantial number of 
Air Force ROTC cadets are weeded 
out. Last June, 5,000 seniors won non- 
flying commissions this way and near- 
ly all are on active duty. Next June 
the Air Force anticipates that it will 
commission 7,000 seniors. 

Pilot and Navigator Cadets: For 
those who want wings, the Air Force 
makes a good offer, but to college 








men only. Any unmarried male be- 
tween 20 and 26%, with two years of 
college behind him (equivalent not 
accepted), may enter air-cadet pilot 
or navigator training. The Air Force 
trains about 3,000 pilots and 1,000 
navigators annually under this pro- 
gram. Pay is $105 a month, plus uni- 
forms, and a _ government-financed 
$10,000 life-insurance policy for the 
twelve months of training. 

The Navy's “Holloway Plan”: The 
Navy's “regular” NROTC, offered at 
52 colleges, is tough to get into, but 
the most generous program of all. It 
leads to a regular Navy commission on 
a par with an Annapolis diploma. After 
highly competitive exams to be given 
Dec. 9 at 500 test centers throughout 
the country, the top 1,800 men of 
17-21 will be selected. (Some 30,000 
are expected to apply.) THose who 
make it will get free tuition for four 
years, books, uniforms, and $600 a 
year. They will study what they want, 
just so long as they take five hours a 
week of NROTC training and agree 
to two years. of active service. This 
will also include two annual six-week 
training cruises, and a two-week am- 
phibious training exercise, and a four- 
week aviation course. The Holloway 
Plan is apart from the Navy’s better 
known “contract” NROTC, its largest 
program, which is similar to Army and 
Air Force ROTC. 

Navy “ROC” and “NavCad”: A 
Navy “ROC” program is also offered 
to college students who are members 
of the Navy's enlisted Reserve. So 
far, these grant draft exemption. Some 
800 college students in the Navy’s en- 
listed Reserve are chosen each year 
to take summer training. If they make 
the grade, they are given Reserve 
commissions upon graduation. The 
“NavCad” is open to 1,000 college 
men who want to be Navy fliers. About 
20 per cent of these openings go to 
Navy enlisted men with two years of 
college; the rest, to students who agree 
to four years of active service includ- 
ing eighteen months of training. Pay 
is the same as for Air Force cadets. 

As quotas in the officers programs 
are increased, and as Selective Serv- 
ice regulations are tightened, the time 
of decision approaches for all young 
men, whether college or noncollege. 
Enlist in the regular services, select 
one of the special piograms, or get 
drafted, each one knows that unless 
the world situation changes drastically 
and quickly, he will soon be wearing 
Uncle Sam’s uniform. 
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GERMANY: 
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Arms and the Man Behind Them 


In the mountain-top Petersberg Hotel 
far above the Rhine, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer last week heard directly from 
the Allied High Commissioners the good 
‘news from the Big Three meeting in New 
York—the decisions to give his Bonn re- 
gime greater sovereignty, to ease indus- 
trial restrictions, and to put at the limited 
disposal of the West German government 
a 30,000-man constabulary. 

The biggest question—establishing a 
regular German army—was still being 
argued as the Big Three resumed secret 
meetings in New York to iron out their 
deep differences. But all Europe knew 
German rearmament of some kind was 
inevitable so as to defend the Continent 
on the Elbe, and not on the nearby Rhine. 

In anticipation of this development, 
Adenauer had already chosen a defense 
adviser. When a’German army is formed, 
he may head it. He is a former Wehr- 
macht officer, General Gerhard Graf 
(Count) von Schwerin. Here is a per- 
sonality sketch of this hitherto largely 
unknown man. 

In August 1939 Schwerin was serving 
on the General Staff in Berlin. He ap- 
proached Western intelligence officers 
and told them that in return for Western 
neutrality during the coming Polish cam- 
paign, a group of high German officers 
was prepared to murder Hitler. The offer 
was received with skepticism, but is now 
accepted as probably genuine. In any 
case, he lost his staff job. He was also 
suspected in the 1944 plot against Hitler 
and was hidden by his troops for four 
days in Aachen to escape the Gestapo. 

Schwerin is descended from an old 
Pomeranian noble family which also pro- 
duced Field Marshal Kurt Christoph Graf 
von Schwerin, who won the Victory of 
Mollwitz for Frederick the Great in 
1741. He joined the German Army in 
1914 and after the Armistice became the 
civilian representative of an oil company 
which sent him on trips to Poland and 
Rumania. In 1923 he returned to the 
army, and in 1930 he took a leave of 
absence for a honeymoon on which he 
visited 36 of the United States. Speaking 
fluent English, he became the German 
intelligence expert on the American and 
British Armies. 

Following his dismissal from the Gen- 
eral Staff, Schwerin fought as a lieutenant 
colonel in France and Africa and spent 
two vears on the Russian front as com- 
mander of the 116th Tank Division. Fi- 
nally, as commander of the 76th Tank 
Corps in Italy he surrendered to the 
British south of the Po River. 

After the war, Schwerin, with his wife, 
teen-age daughter, and son, moved to 
Bonn, even before it became the capital, 
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Acme 


Adenauer heard good news 


as representative of a pharmaceutical 
firm. He came to Adenauer’s attention 
last April when he made a private visit to 
London—the first of any former German 
general—to discuss the rebuilding of the 
German army with military leaders and 
Conservative politicians. 

He was subsequently invited to report 
to Adenauer, and the Chancellor, who 
professes to know little of military or 
police matters and is inclined to be some- 
what distrustful of those who do, was 
delighted to find a professional soldier 
without arrogance and with a clean polit- 


ical record. Of medium height wi 
piercing blue eyes, Schwerin carries 9 
his duties as technical adviser in 
ground-floor office of the big, white Pa), 
Schaumburg, the newly renovated Cha 
cellery, a few hundred yards from ¢ 
modernistic Parliament building. 


BRITAIN: 


Life Under Labor 


Britain last week went through one | 
the most confused weeks of a contusd 
period. Fred Vanderschmidt, chief | 
Newsweek's London bureau, cabled th 
account of it. 


The week began with a noisy a 
unreal debate in the House of Comma 
when the Labor government demand 
and won by a bare six votes approval | 
its bitterly contested plan to press ahe: 
with the nationalization of the stee! j 
dustry. Under the watchful eye ot 
Labor M.P. medico named Dr. Hvyacin 
Morgan, the sick, lame, and halt h; 
passed through the division lobbies a 
were tenderly transported back to th 
sickbeds. Among the “walking woune( 
was Sir Stafford Cripps, who is unde 
going a long recuperation from |i 
chronic colitis. 

Thus, Prime Minister Attlee was al) 
to avoid an unwanted autumn gener 
election.. But his victory did not less 
the desire for an election by a v 
group of his left-wing followers. Heal 
Minister Aneurin Bevan was reported 
revolt on this issue. He is said to feel th 
if the Tories got in they wouldn't |. 
more than a few months, whereupon 
(Bevan) could lead the true Sociali 
comeback and become Prime Ministe 
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“If sheen nationalise iron and steel | expect master's mares will get free shoes like we get free t 





Giies— London Expres 


A Tory cartoonist sees new welfare-state opportunities for the Socialists 
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leaving “old men” like Attlee and Cripps 
by the wayside. He tried his maneuver 
just a year ago and lost. 

The left-wingers thought Labor could 
thus get a working majority. The party’s 
decision to rush into steel nationalization 
at a time of national danger probably had 
hurt them with the middle-class voter. 
But now that the Korean war was going 
well and still was localized, the Socialists 
felt sure they could make great electoral 
capital with the slogan “We kept you out 
of war.” At the same time Winston 
Churchill would be denounced as a 
dangerous warmonger. 

It is quite true that even rearmament 
for self-defense is not at all popular in 
England, where the ordinary family is 
only now getting a few of the nice things 
to eat and wear that have long been 
available in every other Western Euro- 
pean country. Prices are now climbing. 
A new era of inflation and scarcity seems 
inevitable. The startling rise in wool 
prices has already scared the average 
householder and tailors are predicting 
suit costs will double in another year. 

From its own mates, however, the 
Attlee regime was being harassed with 
increasingly serious unofficial strikes. Two 
weeks ago a bus strike tied up half of 
London. No sooner was this over than a 
strike of the gas maintenance men 
plunged London’s streets into murk and 
made it difficult for harried housewives 
even to make the indispensable pot of 
tea. Disgruntled meat-market workers 
from Smithfield tried to stage a sitdown 
strike in that holy of holies, Transport 
House, the Labor Party GHQ. Attlee 
himself had to walk up three flights of 
stairs to duck demonstrators. 

Here and there, however, bits of old 
England showed through the seams of 
the country’s welfare-state camouflage. 
The best example of the week was a 
letter in The London Times denouncing 
the steward of a nationalized Channel 
steamer for suggesting that a bottle of 
Beaujolais be put on ice. 


Peers on Parade 


Business was pretty good, concluded 
Britain’s tax-ridden, hard-up noblemen 
last week as they counted up their sum- 
mer’s takings. The business (from mid- 
April to mid-September) included every- 
thing from charging the public 35 cents 
to roam around their ancestral mansions 
to peddling vegetables outside their 
castle gates. Geraldine Hill of News- 
WEEK'S London bureau, sends this report 
on how the noble lords did it: 


“It was hard work, and it wasn’t much 
fun having the masses trample all over 
your home, but it was worth it,” said the 
tenth Duke of Marlborough, whose home, 
Blenheim Palace near Oxford, was one 
of the public’s favorites. None would 
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No bored meetings 
held here / 


This is the railroad lounge car . . . your 
private club on wheels when you go 
Pullman. 


Here you meet new people, make 
new friends. Here you stretch your 


legs, walk around, enjoy that relaxed 
feeling. Here you forget business. 
Enjoy a trip to the lounge car next 
time you travel. It’s one of the many 
bonuses you get when you go Pullman. 


Is good busivs GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 








© 1060, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





CAYALCADE OF SPORTS 


RECORD OF EIGHT ~~ 

HOME RUNS IN FOUR 

DAYS STANDS ALONE/ TWICE HE HAS 
WALLOPED A TOTALOF FIVE CIRCUIT 
CLOUTS IN TWO CONSECUTIVE GAMES! 


a RANGY, HANDSOME KINER HIT 
“~~ 168 HOMERS IN HIS FIRST FOUR 
YEARS AS A PITTSBURGH 
J) REGULAR... MORE THAN ANY 
oe, BIG LEAGUER IN HISTORY/ 
HIS AMBITION IS TO BREAK 

BABE RUTH'S SEASON 
Pj} RECORD OF 60 AND LIFE- 
TIME MARK OF 714. LOTS OF 
FANS THINK HE 


| GET EASIER AND MORE ™ 
REFRESHING SHAVES WITH MY 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED. 
IT'S BY FAR THE MOST 
CONVENIENT RAZOR /f 
I'VE EVER USED/ 


BIGGEST SHAVING 
BARGAIN ON EARTH! 


SUPER-SPEEO RAZOR 
With 10-Blade Dispenser In 41.75 Value 


WEW STYRENE STYRENE TRAVEL CASE 


dicnuns ACQUAINTED WITH THE ULTRAMODERN 
GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR AND ENJOY 
INSTANT BLADE CHANGING... REAL SHAVING 
COMFORT. ..AND DOUBLE-EDGE ECONOMY. 
ONLY GILLETTE COMBINES THESE THREE 
IMPORTANT SHAVING ADVANTAGES. 


Aiaie- Ullarves New Dispensers Have Conmeninn Gijjette Ip 


@ For convenience and safety buy Gillette Blue Blades 
in Gillette's improved Dispensers. You zip out new 
. blades ready for use and dispose of old ones quickly. 














| ook set” ‘feel, hew*™ use Gillette Blue Blades 


Copyright. 1950, by Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
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Something to Stare At: Balle. 
rina Nucci Muti of the La Scala 
company rests at an Italian Em. 
bassy reception in London ... 


divulge how much money his particular 
activity had brought him (for fear Sir 
Stafford Cripps would up the taxes), but 
one peer was said to have netted as much 
as $28,000. Marlborough was so pleased 
with his bank account that he announced 
he would keep Blenheim open during the 
winter months, although a majority had 
already closed down until April. 

With their extra cash the peers planned 
to carry out long-needed repairs they 
could il] afford on heavily taxed incomes. 
The Marquess of Bath, whose three sons 


helped show visitors around their Eliza- } 


bethan home, intended to spend much of 
his $19,600 profit laying out new gardens 
and “a general tidy-up all around.” The 
Earl of Warwick was earmarking his 
profits toward having his famous old 
masters cleaned up for the first time in 
generations. The Duke of Marlborough 
ordered his window frames painted for 
the first time in twelve years. 

Many noblemen kept well behind the 
scenes while the public turned their 
homes and gardens into tourists’ para- 
dises. But others sportily joined in the 
fun. Underneath a notice “The Earl ol 
Shrewsbury and Waterford—Licensed to 
deal in game,” Britain’s Premier Earl and 
his countess helped sell flowers and vege- 
tables to passing motorists from a road: 
side stall] outside their ancestral home. 
Lady Leicester and her debutante 
daughter, Lady Anne Coke, hawked 
peaches and flowers from Holkham Hall, 
their eighteenth-century Norfolk home. 

Great rivalry went on among the peers 
to see whose home could attract the 
greatest number of sightseers. Mar|bor 
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European Photos 
... while actress Sandra Dorne 
sits on the stairs in a brocade 
evening dress and lace mantilla 
at a London movie premiére. 


ough claimed the highest score with 
100,000. Lord Derby, who did not have 
such a successful season, contemplated 
next year charging only 28 cents for 
admission. Marlborough started a “sug- 
gestion book.” One anonymous sugges- 
tion: “This house is too big for one man to 
live in. Suggest it would make a good 
home for the unemployed.” 


Jalopy, British Version 


The fenders flapped; the steering wheel 
was held on with string and wire; there 
were holes in the floor, and the dash- 
board had to be pushed forward to close 
the door, but Edward Parish thought 
his automobile was still “quite road- 
worthy” for English country driving. The 
Bishops Stortford judge decided other- 
wise and fined him $14 when police 
added that grass was growing on the roof. 


INDIA: 


Terror in Lucknow 


A hyena clawed a year-old baby from 
her mother’s arms and ate the child. The 
body of a 7-year-old was found with the 
flesh stripped from her bones by a wolf. 
It happened last week in Lucknow, in 
Northern India, where more than 100 
hyenas, wolves, and jackals prowled the 
streets and raided sleeping porches in 
the best residential districts. Police and 
professional jungle hunters bagged half 
a dozen of the skulking killers, but the 
toll in the area mounted to nearly 50 
persons, mostly children, eaten alive. 


October 2, 1950 








THE WORLD’S FINEST INSTRUMENT 
FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 


f THE INCOMPARABLE 
Cubelu TELEVISION 
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The CAPEHART “New Eng- 
Two worps that mean so much...“Our Capehart!”... lander.” Big 16-inch picture. 
Rectangular tube, World-famous 
Capehart Symphonic-Tone Sys- 


And for many thousands of people that attainment is ¢™. French Provincial design 
in cherry with fruitwood finish. 


They signal the attainment of a long cherished dream. 


now at hand. The new incomparable Capehart television 

instruments are today within the reach of all. Magnificent Capehart picture and 
Symphonic-Tone System! Luxurious period cabinetry! Outstanding performance 
achieved through advanced engineering techniques. All these bring to Capehart owners 
justifiable pride-of-ownership! Your Capehart dealer cordially invites your inspection 
of the new incomparable Capehart television instruments. The cost is considerably 
less than you might expect! See the Classified Telephone Directory for your local dealer. 
“A Woman Looks at Television.” Send for interesting free booklet which answers many of your 


questions about television and describes appropriate cabinet stylings for various room settings. Write 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, Dept. F2... today! 
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SECURITY: 


‘Peace’ Work in Poland 


Dr. Leopold Infeld, a distinguished 
mathematician, co-author with Albert 
Einstein of “Evolution of Physics,” was a 
professor of mathematics at the University 
of Toronto. He was also a native of Po- 
land, who had fled prewar Polish anti- 
Semitism. Last spring this combination of 
circumstances got an airing in Parliament. 

The issue was raised by the Roman 
Catholic weekly Ensign. The Montreal 
newspaper reported that Infeld had 
taught in Polish universities in the sum- 
mer of 1949 and planned to take a year’s 
leave of absence to lecture in the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw. He was being “recalled” 
behind the Iron Curtain, the paper 
charged. As a naturalized citizen, he 
was traveling on a Canadian passport. 

Conservative leader George Drew 
brought up the matter in the House of 
Commons. “I think,” he said, “all of us are 
fully aware that in the Communist states 
education is something that conforms to 
more than academic standards.” He 
thought “appropriate steps should be 
taken to ascertain the circumstances 
under which Dr. Infeld plans to return to 
Poland armed with certain atomic knowl- 
edge that he gained during two years’ 
association with Dr. Einstein in the United 
States and from several years’ activity in 
the fields of mathematics and physics at 
the University of Toronto.” 

Infeld_ admitted that he had been in 
Poland during a European lecture tour 
and planned to return in 1950—purely for 
lecturing purposes. He declared: “I have 
no secrets at all. My work is in the field of 











Reidford— Montreal Star 


In Canada, Too: Rising coffee 
prices have helped push Cana- 
dian cost of living to a new high. 
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fundamental physics, general relativity 
theory. My studies with Einstein were 
concerned with problems of relativity. I 
have never done atomic research.” He 
denied that he was a Communist and 
vowed he would return to his “8,000 
square feet of good Canadian soil.” 

After the spring semester, Infeld and 
his family left for Europe. Nothing more 
was heard of him until last week. Then 
he notified the University of Toronto that 
he was resigning and would remain in 
Poland “to work for peace.” 

One question remained unanswered: 
How much atomic knowledge did Infeld 
possess? He had worked on a small and 
isolated aspect of Canada’s atom project 
during the war. But National Research 
Council president C. J. Mackenzie denied 
that he had any secret information. 


TRADE: 


Dollar Surplus 


The latest figures tor Canadian-United 
States trade rated front-page headlines 
in Canadian newspapers. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported that in July 
Canada had a favorable trade balance of 
$100,000. It was the first one this year. 
And it compared with a debit balance 
last July of $54,200,000. 

The reason, of course, was the Korean 
war and the consequent rearmament 
program. The persistent American de- 
mand for all kinds of basic commodities 
during the past three months is reported 
to have drained Canadian pipelines and 
strained export-producing facilities. 

As a result, Canada’s reserve of gold 
and U.S. dollars, which on July 31 hit 
$1,320,000,000, is mounting steadily. 
And the flow is increased by a stream of 
United States dollars being invested in 
Canadian securities. Investors are trying 
to dodge inflation and to capitalize on 
industrial expansion in Canada. 

Part of this expansion will be in arma- 
ment industries. Since before the war, 
United States purchases of Canadian 
arms have been blocked by the “Buy 
American Act,” which confines defense 
purchases to domestic factories. This was 
modified some months ago to permit pur- 
chases of up to $25,000,000 of Canadian 
armaments. Now high government offi- 
cials indicate that this ceiling will be 
taken off altogether if and when it be- 
comes necessary. Canadians last week 
were confident that their dollar shortage 
was rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 


AGRICULTURE: 


Wheat-Price Revolt 


The Canadian Wheat Board is a gov- 
ernment agency which markets all wheat 
by announcing an “initial” price at the 
beginning of the crop year, paying the 





farmers on delivery, and giving them a 
“participation” payment later if it sells 
the wheat at more than the initial price. 
Because it returns any profits but stands 
losses, the board makes sure the initial 
payment is pessimistically low, particu- 
larly when huge crops seem likely. 
Farmers were not surprised last sum- 
mer when the board, anticipating the 
third largest crop in history, set a price 
of $1.40 a bushel for top-grade wheat, 
25 cents less than last year’s initial price. 
But late in August, snow, wind, and 
rain storms, and severe frosts combined 
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Dale— Winnipeg Free Press 


to reduce the estimated 544,000,000- 
bushel wheat crop by 10 per cent. This 
would mean an outright loss to farmers 
of about $100,000,000 at current prices. 
Worse still was the damage to quality. 
Frostbitten wheat is not readily usable 
for flour unless mixed with higher grades. 
Only 49 per cent of this year’s northern 
wheat will fall in the usual milling grades, 
compared with 84 per cent last year. 
To sell as much as possible of the lower 
grades, Trade Minister C.D. Howe told 
the House of Commons, the wheat board 
was effecting a “major widening” between 
prices for low and high grades. 

Under the profits-participation scheme, 
the farmers would probably do all right 
in the long run. But last week, as the 
combines moved across the prairies, 
wheat growers were grumbling at the 
initial price. Farmers quit their fields in 
the evenings to attend protest meetings. 
There was even some talk of a non- 
delivery strike from the Farmers Union 
of Saskatchewan, which produces over 
half of Canada’s wheat. 

A contributory factor to the farmers’ 
resentment was the news from Washing- 
ton. Many a wheatman cast envious eyes 
southward at the support price of $1.99 
a bushel ($1.80 Canadian) in the United 
States. “If the United States Government 


. can afford to pay close to $2 for wheat,” 


said one grower, “then our government 
should be able to do better than $1.40.” 
Ottawa could expect to hear more from 
the wheat farmers. 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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A Satisfaction You Should Know 


b can take for granted, of course, 
the fact that this wheeled beauty 
brings you all the deep contentment 
and command of distance that any 
truly fine automobile can possibly 
provide. 


For ROADMASTER is Buick’s biggest 
and best—rich in the things that count 
most in top-level travel. 


It is rich in the spirited distinction of 
its styling and size and in the spacious- 
ness of its interior roominess. 


It is rich in the brilliance of its 152-hp 
Fireball performance, and the smooth- 
ness of its Dynaflow Drive and ever- 


Your Key to Greater Value // 


level softness of its all-coil-springing 
ride. 


What is not apparent from its appear- 
ance alone is the inner glow of 
satisfaction born of ROADMASTER 
possession ... 


Of commanding such power, such 
velvety performance, such prestige and 
impressive bearing without paying the 
price of ostentation. 


We believe any man who seeks real 


ROADMASTER 





First of the Fine Cars in Value 





luxury in his motoring will be happiest 
in ROADMASTER—and most content in 
his knowledge that his dollars could 


not be spent more prudently. 


Go visit your Buick dealer for visible 
evidence of that—and for a satisfaction 
you'll wish you’d known sooner. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT — This rugged front 
end (1) sets the style note, (2) saves on repair 
costs—vertical bars are individually replaceable, 
(3) avoids ‘‘locking horns,” (4) makes parking 
and garaging easier. 
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Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 








Public Appearance: London crowds 
caught their first glimpse of month-old 
Princess ANNE when her mother, 
Princess E.LizABETH, brought her and 
Prince CHARLEs to King’s Cross Station 
for a trip to Balmoral, Scotland, where 
they joined the King and Queen. At the 
train door, Elizabeth pulled the knitted 
white shawl down to let everyone see 
Anne’s face. Prince Charles, dressed in a 
pale yellow coat, waved at the crowds. 
Then he climbed aboard the train, which 
carried special cribs for the children and 
a radio painted with nursery rhymes. 


You’re Another: Republican National 
Committee headquarters in Washington 
was in an uproar when columnist RoBERT 
S. ALLEN reported that Brig. Gen. 
BonnER F. FELLERS, an aide to GOP 
chief Guy GasriEcson, had told a group 
of visiting Germans: “Hitler did Germany 
a world of good.” From New York, Gov. 
Tuomas E. Dewey wired Gabrielson that 
if Fellers had made the “despicable” 
statement he should be. fired. Fellers 
formally denied as “a vicious misquota- 
tion” the Allen column and said he would 
bring suit for damages. But Allen insisted: 
“There were seven people who heard 
him make that statement. It is very clear 
he was forced to deny it.” 


Southern Hospitality: Alabama Con- 
gressmen outdid each other in gallantry 
to YOLANDE BETBEZE, 20-year-old “Miss 
America” from Mobile, who was guest of 
honor at a chicken dinner given in the 
House dining room by Rep. FRANK 
~ Boykin. Said Sen. Lister Hii: “She 
richly ... deserved the honor to be pro- 
claimed as the most beautiful of them 
all.” Rep. Sam Hosss, dean of the Ala- 
bama delegation, chimed in: “[She is] 
queen of the earth and all adjacent out- 
lying provinces.” As Miss America waved 
to photographers, Boykin exclaimed: 


International 


Yolande enchanted the Veep 
40 





IN PASSING 


International 


Elizabeth entrained for Scotland 


“She’s waving at the angels in heaven, 
telling them she won't be back. She’s 
going to stay on earth.” Then he rushed 
her off to meet Vice President ALBEN 
BaRKLEY of Kentucky, who commented: 
“Very charming, very lovely.” 


Down by the Station: PauL RoBEson, 
the pro-Communist Negro baritone, has 
put up for sale his fifteen-room house in 
Enfield, Conn., and will build a six-room 
home in South Norwalk, Conn., to be 
within commuting distance of New York: 
Their Enfield neighbors, said Mrs. 
Robeson, had been “marvelous... Paul is 
not doing concert work now. He’s unable 
to get a hall in this country and the State 
Department will not grant him a passport.” 


Off Stage: “Real maturity comes only 
when you have learned to hang onto your 
youth,” JEAN ArTHuR told columnists 
Tex McCrary and Jinx FALKENBERG. 
Miss Arthur, who is starring, at 41, in 
“Peter Pan,” said: “If you can hang onto 
your individuality, hold tight to your 
freedom, and not get squigged-out as 
you grow older, only then are you ma- 
ture. I had to ask myself: ‘Can I play a 
little boy—or is it too late?’ I hired a thea- 
ter . . . and tried a few lines. It felt won- 
derful ...I was at home on the stage for 
the first time. Peter is my maturity.” 


——— sag 


Velvet Touch: Britain's former Prime 
Minister Winston CuHurRcHILL has or- 
dered from a Bond Street firm two pairs 
of blue velvet carpet slippers at £14 
($39.20) a pair, embroidered in gold 
scroll work, with his initials in gold on the 
toes. During the war Churchill ordered 
his first pair to wear with his siren suit. 


MeSweeney the Nightingale: To 
honor Rep. James WapswortH of New 
York, retiring from public life after 46 
years in politics, Rep. Joun McSweeney 
of Ohio affectionately composed a poem 
based on James Whitcomb Riley’s “The 
Old Man and Jim.” The poem, in part, 
that McSweeney recited to the House: 


Back to your stately mansion and your 
rolling New York land, 

We send you, Jim, with blessings and 
friendly grasp of hand... 


McSweeney told the admiring House he 
was “mighty proud that Jim liked the 
poem.” His father; he added, “always told 
me that if one learned poetry he’d have a 
bank of flowers from which he could 
pluck a posy whenever he needed it.” 


Show Stopper: In Odense, Denmark, 
a beautiful model strolled across the 
stage in a fashion exhibit, showing off a 
new housecoat and nightgown ensemble. 
She exhibited the robe. Then with a daz- 
zling smile she threw open the housecoat. 
There was a gasp and a roar of applause. 
She had forgotten to put on the nightie. 


Beau James: Enrolling in New York 
Military Academy at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, James J. WALKER Jr., 13, 
adopted son of the late mayor of New 
York, met his roommate and tried on his 
uniform. Jimmy is proud of his dad but has 
no liking for politics. “Maybe,” -he said, 
“Tll be a professional football player.” 


- Acme 


Jimmy enrolled in military school 
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Reynolds enticed Yokadouma 


Animal Corner: The Cleveland Zoo's’ 


prize baby gorilla, YokapoumMa, went on 
a hunger strike a few weeks back and 
refused to eat. In desperation, zoo direc- 
tor FLETCHER REYNOLDs climbed into her 
cage with two bananas. While he ate 
one, Yokadouma munched on the other. 
After that she would only eat when he 
did. For two weeks Reynolds went on a 
gorilla diet of bananas, roast beef, plums, 
and pears. He has gained 10 pounds; 
Yokadouma is still underweight. 


Stover in Washington: Discussing 
W. AvVERELL Harriman’s attack on Sen. 
Ropert A. Tart at the Houston AFL 
convention (see page 25), New York 
Times columnist Arthur Krock noted: 
“(Harriman] and the senator are both 
members of a senior society at Yale [Skull 
and Bones] which is famous for its broth- 
erly devotion in collegiate and later 
life... Seldom if ever have two members 
of this close-knit order, bound by secret 
oaths of enduring fealty, been publicly 
ranged in a political gouging-match.” Said 
The New York Post: “We are being told 
that Robert Taft has every right to attack 
GrorGE MARSHALL because the General 
(a VMI man) never made Yale’s Skull 
and Bones.” No one pointed out that the 
“gouging-match” found Harriman de- 
fending Secretary of State ACHESON, a 
member of the rival Scroll and Key so- 
ciety, against a brother Bones man. 


Lams te Slaughter: Riding to the 
White House to present his credentials to 
President Truman, the Netherlands Am- 
bassador, Dr. J. HERMAN VaN ROoJeEN, 
spotted a black headline in The Wash- 
ington Daily News, “Reds on the Lam.” 
“What's that?” inquired Roijen in impec- 
cable English. “Is it some sort of slang?” 
His guide, Joun Srmmons, new State 
Department protocol chief who is just 
back from three years in Ecuador, re- 
plied: “I believe, sir, it is the name of a 
river in Korea.” 


Oviober 2, 1950 oo 











To serve you better... bankers discover 
facts they need—with Rand M‘SNally 


The banker of an earlier era might have carried his facts and figures 
in “‘head and hat,” for the services he offered were limited, his customers 
few. But banks, today, render such broad services to so many that they 


need a multitude of facts and figures expertly compiled, ready at hand. 


Rand M€Nally helps your bank to serve you better by publishing accurate 
up-to-the-minute information about banks for bankers. In constant use 
is the Ranp MC&NaLLy Bankers Directory, the famous “Blue Book”. . . 
and the Kry to THE NUMERICAL SysTeM, the official manual of transit 








numbers and check routing symbols. To keep bankers posted on procedures 
and current problems, Rand M¢Nally publishes the BANKErs Monruty 
magazine. To help you save systematically through your bank for Christ- 
mas shopping and other special purposes, Rand M¢Nally has devised an 
excellent CurisrmMas Savincs CLUB system. 





Serving you through your bank is one of many ways that Rand M¢Nally’s 
publications . . . for business, schools, and the home. . . help you keep 


in step and stride with this changing world. 


|X Ther’ always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally | 
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Why We Grow Old 


Old age has been defined as “just 
twenty years older than you are.” More 
exactly, Victor Hugo called “40 the old 
age of youth and 50 the youth of old 
age.” To this estimate, scientists agree. 
For the majority of old-age health prob- 
lems start at about the age of 40 and 
continue at varying rates in different 
organs and in different people. 

But what touches off the aging process 
in the first place? To find answers to 
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MEDICINE 





wounds in the livers of both ages healed 
equally fast.” 
That old people literally “dry up” with 
age. “This isn’t true. There doesn’t seem 
to be a reduction in body water with old 
age.” But older people do use less oxygen 
than the young. And while exercising, 
the older man can’t take in the extra 
oxygen needed as quickly as he once did. 
The most important positive finding in 
his research, Dr. Shock felt, was the rec- 
ognition of a marked slowup in kidney 
functions with age. “We have taken a 
poke at a great many things,” he admit- 


—e 


an active interest in what’s going on.” 
The old people who go downhill fastest, 
he has found, are those in good health 
who retire and don’t know where to turn. 

In his new old-age research, Dr. Shock 
hopes to develop a preventive medicine 
to ward off old age. More than that, he 
expects to prove that many old men and 
women are strong and able and should 
work far beyond the usual retirement age. 

But employers cannot take the risk of 
hiring old people indiscriminately. The 
real problem here is to screen out the 
senile men and women, those with actual 


The psychologist’s blocks gauge aging intellect; the fluoroscope mirrors aging heart, lungs, and liver 


this, one of medicine’s most important 
questions, the United States Public 
Health Service, under the direction of 
Dr. Nathan W. Shock, three years ago 
set up an elaborate research project at 
the Baltimore, Md., City Hospital 
(Newsweek, March 3, 1947). This 
week, after studying some 1,000 old men 
and women, Shock and his team of ex- 
perts came up with some significant facts 
about old age, both physical and mental. 
Under the USPHS battery of scientific 
tests, many of the popular old-age theo- 
ries failed to hold up. Among them: 
That the older heart pumps less blood 
than the younger one, thus starting the 
aging process in other parts of the body. 
That digestion grows worse with age, 
and the older person doesn’t absorb the 
full value of his food. “By giving doses of 
vitamin A, we found the older person got 
as much value from it as the younger 
one,” said Shock. “This raises a serious 
doubt that old people are vitamin-defi- 
cient. If they eat right, they will get all 
the vitamins they need. And their diges- 
tion doesn’t seem to fall off much either.” 
That wounds do not heal as fast in older 
peopie as in young ones. “We had 
thought that the rate of formation of new 
cells would fall off in older people,” 
Shock reported. “This seems to be a fal- 
lacy. In tests on livers of old and young 
adult rats it was found that surgical 
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ted, “but we can’t find any major changes 
with age in the main body organs except 
in the kidneys.” 

By blood and urine tests, the research- 
ers found that there was a gradual de- 
cline in kidney function from the age of 
30. The 80-year-old }:idney is only about 
50 per cent as active as the 30-year-old 
organ. What puzzled Dr. Shock was that 
pyrogen, a chemical substance, could 
speed up the flow of blood through the 
kidneys, and that the blood vessels in the 
kidnevs of old people were as flexible as 
those in the voung. That is, the kidney 
does not age sufficiently to account for 
the big loss in function; but elsewhere 
the body is demanding more blood. 

The USPHS research emphasizes the 
fact that most of the ailments that dis- 
able in later life, such as heart disease, 
hardening of the arteries, and the kidney 
ailment, nephritis, seem to get started in 
the 30s and 40s. “If doctors can find ways 
of spotting these early, usefulness in 
later life can be increased.” 

Exactly what starts the aging process? 
Dr. Shock believes that the answer may 
lie in the pituitary gland. “We know 
there are hormones from the pituitary 
which act as a trigger on kidney action,” 
he explained. “However, I do not think 
just one thing controls aging. There is a 
combination of endocrine, diet, and a 
third item which I call the ability to keep 


brain deterioration from sclerosis (hard- 
ening) or other disease. It is not always 
easy to detect senility, particularly when 
the older person presents a strong front. 
“Social ability and speech facility are the 
last things to go,” Shock said. 

To help employers detect the pres- 
ence of a senile psychosis, Dr. James E. 
Birren, one of Dr. Shock’s psychologists, 
has devised a series of interesting vo- 
cabulary and arithmetic tests. 

Dr. Birren selected three groups of 
people: (1) young high-school students, 
(2) normal old people of 60-69, (3) 
senile psychotics of 60-69. The psychotics 
were carefully matched for education 
and background with the normal old 
folks. To all, Birren asked: “In two min- 
utes, write all the words you can think 
of beginning with S.” (S has the greatest 
number of words in the dictionary; C 
next, Q and X the lowest.) Results: The 
high-school students could write about 
25 words; the normal oldsters, 10; the 
psychotics only one or two. 

Next, the three groups were asked to 
reproduce a list of common words in their 
own handwriting as rapidly as possible. 
The students scored 45 words in two 
minutes; normal old people, 20; psychot- 
ics only 10. Though the normal elderl) 
person may be fairly slow in this test, his 
associations are logical, whereas the psy- 
chotic may repeat one word over ani! 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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You gah the benefit—without ever ‘going To class / 


C ‘Look in" on three typical classes in a college of, ‘pharmacy _) 


e 


“vyyany petal’ * 


— 


—— 





1 Organic Chemistry: Training in this science gives 
the pharmacy student basic knowledge of a wide variety 
of organic compounds, ranging from simple ones such 
as acetic acid, to complex ones such as the antibiotics. 


2 Pharmacology: This course concerns the actions 
and effects of drugs, with particular reference to their 


Special emphasis is placed on the composition and use in the treatment of disease. The student acquires 
structure of organic compounds entering into pharma- an intimate knowledge of hundreds of different drugs 
ceutical preparations. and drug products. 





rere ee ree eel ee ee FeO ; 
There are classes in many more subjects—Phys- 


iology, Bacteriology, Mathematics, Toxicology, 
to name a few. And after graduation, the phar- 
macist must pass rigid State Board examinations 
to become qualified by law to serve you. 


In fact, your pharmacist’s education never ends. 
Through his membership in professional organiza- 
tions and by reading the publications which reach 
him regularly, he keeps abreast of the constant 
improvements in pharmaceutical products and 
practices. 





When he compounds the medicines your physi- 
; cian prescribes, the pharmacist’s professional 
3 Dispensing Pharmacy: In.this course the knowledge and technical skill are as much a part 
student begins to apply his knowledge of the of the prescription as are any of its ingredients. 
allied sciences to the compounding of prescrip- 
tions. Thus, essential skills and techniques are 
mastered for use in the actual practice of pharmacy. 


Get better acquainted with your pharmacist— 
he’s a man you can rely on. 











COPYRIGHT 1950—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 

and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
PA R 4 = DAVI S & CO. continuously in a broad, active program of research, keeping pace with 
the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 


more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 








These TRUTHS about 


Tooth Decay can save you 





is There a Miracle Dentifrice? 
Authorities warn against the false no- 
tion that any dentifrice can prevent all 
or even most tooth decay. Dependence 
on a dentifrice, instead of your dentist 
... can lead to serious trouble. 








Many Things Cause Decay, say Dentists: 
faulty diet, especially in early child- 
hood, infections or bodily defects, acid- 
forming bacteria, etc. Dentifrices can 
help combat only the bacteria-acid cause. 





Brushing After Every Mea! Helps, say Dentists. 
Bacteria in your mouth turn food particles into 
acid. This acid can cause decay. A good denti- 
frice helps Clean away food particles—fights acid. 
Magnesium hydrate in Squibb Dental Cream 
helps combat mouth acids. Some dentifrices use 
ammoniated substances. Your dentist will tell 
you: there is no final proof that one is more ef- 
fective than the other. 





The Best Way to Fight Decay. Remember . . . a 
good, reliable dentifrice cannot combat all the 
possible causes of tooth decay. A complete check- 
up and professional cleaning by your dentist 
every 6 months is still the best way to save 
yourself the worry, pain and expense of needless 
cavities Or even extractions. 





REMEMBER THESE 3 FACTS 

no other dentifrice can— 
1. Help clean your teeth more thoroughly 
2. Combat acid more effectively 
3. Give you a cleaner, fresher breath 

than ...reliable SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
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over, or else forget what he is doing. 

Then the same groups were given 
adding tests, starting with two numbers 
and increasing to a list of 25. For the 
students, accuracy fell off 50 per cent for 
the 25-number column; the normal old 
people’s accuracy was off 65 per cent, 
and the psychotics failed completely. 

With these tests, Dr. Birren concluded 
that the aging process itself does not slow 
down the mental process, although poor 
eyesight may make the person act more 
slowly. But aging, combined with brain 
damage caused by degenerative disease, 
sharply reduces mental ability: Reason- 
ing power, as revealed by word-associa- 
tion tests, is not greatly impaired in a 
normal old person. But talking facility 
and word association usually reach a 
peak at 35 and very slowly drop off. In 
arithmetic, most people retain accuracy 
and speed until well over 50. The peak 
for fast addition is 25. 

Dr. Birren and the other USPHS psy- 
chologists found that all too often, the old 
people tested did not give their right 
ages. Among normal subjects, one out of 
three could or would not give a birth 
date and an age that agreed. Among 
senile psychotics, the percentage rose to 
two out of three. The old folk usually 
erred on the side of youth. And the 
elderly women were considerably less ac- 
curate than the men. 


Medical Notes 


For drinkers who crave alcohol, Drs. 
W. D. Silkworth and M. Texon of the 
Knickerbocker. Hospital, New York, rec- 
ommend instead a salt-water cocktail. In 
analyzing the blood of a group of people 
hospitalized for alcoholism, the doctors 
found in every case a reduced salt 
supply. The prescription: a small tea- 
spoonful of salt in a tumbler of water. 
Successful use of the drug Priscoline to 
relieve pain and muscle spasms of polio- 
myelitis is reported by Dr. Emil Smith 
and associates of the Kingston Avenue 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. The drug, 
which was given to 663 patients during 
1949, relieved pain within 30 minuies 
when given by mouth and even faster 
when injected into the muscles. The 
Brooklyn doctors emphasized that Prisco- 
line does not stop the spread of the polio 
virus through the central nervous system 
or prevent paralysis. But it does shorten 
the period of pain so that rehabilitation 
treatment can be started sooner. 

Accidents kill more women and girls 
each year than any other cause, except 
cancer and diseases of the heart, blood 
vessels, and kidneys. Falls account for 
45 per cent of the 30,000 accidental 
deaths, seven out of eight of these oc- 
curring at ages of 65 and over. Under 65. 
motor accidents are the main cause ol 
death among girls and women, according 
to a new report from the Metropolitaa 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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The Lord was their Shepherd 


Tue First THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here .. . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
seeking His presence, reading His Word, listening to 

His voice, trying to understand His way and to live by it. 
Fach man a free man, responsible to God. 


It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked reverently 
in it, and they tried to remember to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 
in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 

they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitutio 
governing how Americans should behave 
towards each other, they prayed for 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 

and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean stirs forever 

and ever, always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 
born again; in-the wild, high mountains and in the 

silent desert—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 
comes: Some one has been bere. Some one has made this 
beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this. 


Some one expects me to be worthy... . Through most of 
our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 
as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 


n, 
tit MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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aN THIS PICTURE SHOWS WAYS IN WHICH GM 


\e SERVES TRANSPORTATION WITH THRIFTY POWER 


GM’S ALLISON TURBO-PROP 

AND TURBO-JET ENGINES 
—poway new.U. §. military planes. 

GM DIESEL-POWERED SHIP GM DIESEL-POWERED 
—example of Diesel power on FISHING BOAT 
larger seagoing vessels. —typical of the maritime 
““warkhorses gun on Diesel 

GM DIESEL edwer, FN 
SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE / fh) | 
—workhorse of the yards. 


| | 


\ 


. 
eS 


' 


~ 


GM DIESEL COACH 
—oa familiar sight 
on city streets 

and highways. 


a 


GM_DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
—for all services on 
American railroads. 


“ NEW CHEVROLET TRUCK 
—82 models, 9 wheelbases. A 
truck for every hauling need. 


’\ NEW DIESEL-POWERED GMC 
TRUCK-TRACTOR 
4—lightest Diesel ever put to 
work in heavy-duty trucking. 














BY CONSTANT RESEARCH on torque-converter 
transmissions, General Motors is steadily expanding 
the use of these effort-saving drives on many forms 
of rail and automotive transportation. 


OUT AT THE GM PROVING GROUND, a heavily 
laden truck splashes through the “bathtub,” part of 
countless torture runs. With the data resulting from 
such tests, engineers and production men can build 
better ton-mile economy into heavy-duty vehicles. 


<a Key to thrifty hauling 


‘Gi. Sf M@ \n the transportation field, General Motors secks to 


develop the right power for the purpose. 


Thus you will find trucks built for certain types of service 
benefiting by GM's betterment of gasoline engines, while in other trucks 


you will find the latest version of the GM two-cycle Diesel engine. 


Ene oe GMI Diesel power has also made its contribution to the railroads—to ships 
| s 


aritime 


ovitine Te built for many duties—as well as to trucks and coaches. 


Even in the air, GM's search for better power has produced, in addition to 
the ‘l'urbo-Jets, a new ‘l'urbo-Prop aircraft engine, with a record 


low weight-to-horsepower ratio. 


So the research, engineering and production skills which contribute value 
to passenger cars are likewise the key to steadily better motive power 


on the land, sea or in the air. 


= %o 10mg 
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g Cae 4 VORF AND RETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


You hey l0 


near Value, ENERAL Motors 


MDIESEL ¢« ELECTRO-MOTIVE ¢ GMC TRUCK & COACH « ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


CHEVROLET © PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK © CADILLAC ¢« BODY BY FISHER 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday erening over the ARC Network, coast te coast 








Maybe you’ve wondered ...about that polka dot 
dress, or necktie? Well, the answer is neither! 
Polka dots are put out, like a baserunner who fails 
to beat the throw. 

The fabric is dyed first, then printed in the dot 
pattern (or any other pattern) with a chemical called 
a discharge agent. It is then dried and steamed, and 
the discharge agent does its stuff on the dot areas. 
eee Pretty soon polka dots all over the cloth! 

Or the fabric may be dyed twice, and then the 
discharge agent takes off the second color, leav ing 
pink or pistachio dots. 

Dyeing is a very finicky process, and making dyes 
more so—as many chances to go wrong as a bride’s 
first cake. The utensils have to be cleaner than a 
surgeon’s scalpel. The formula is exact, no pinches 
of this and that. Temperature is more important 
than remembering an anniversary! Every type of 
textile takes a different treatment. Make one misstep 


—and it’s business for the ragman! 


Ma. AND Mrs. Well Dressed Public (meaning 


you, of course) have no idea of the sweat and tears 


spent to get those fashionable colors. No blood, 
though—it would spoil the dyes! 

Manufacturing 75 million pounds per year of 
dyes and intermediates in several hundred colors, as 
General Aniline does...is no light occupation. And 
though we say it as shouldn’t, nobody makes better 
dyes in this country! Or in any country. 

But making so much high quality dyestuffs... 
plus chemicals needed for other industries and 
national defense... plus Ansco cameras, 
films and photographic papers... plus 
Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines , 

... plus a few other items... makes 
General Aniline a big business, im- 
portant to the national eeonomy— 


worth knowing, and worth watching! 


»+» From Research to Reality... 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Life Insurance Co. Among _ pre-school 
girls, burns and scalds from upsetting hot 
liquids head the list, and at the school 
ages, burns from playing with matches or 
dothing catching fire from an open flame 
are special hazards. 
pA new synthetic “breast milk” for new- 
' born infants is as good and, in many 
cases, better than’ mother’s milk. The 
milk, known as Bremil, and developed by 
the Borden Company, has been tried out 
on 171 newborn babies and 39 older 
infants by Drs. Harry R. Litchfield, 
Robert Norton, and Charles Hoffman, 
of the Beth-El Hospital, Brooklyn. Their 
growth charts “closely resemble and 
sometimes better those of the average 
breast-milk infants,” and “they are far 
less liable to suffer any gastro-intestinal 
upsets than babies fed on ordinary cow’s 
milk, other reconstructed milk formula 
. and even less liable than purely 
breast-fed infants who are affected by 
the mother’s daily emotional or physical 
upsets or diets.” Bremil, which has no 
cow's milk base, is a mixture composed 
entirely of vitamins, amino acids, fats, 
proteins, and carbohydrates. 
PStudies in Britain and Australia suggest 


MEDICINE 


that the polio rate is higher and the 
victims are more likely to suffer the 
crippling form of the disease if they have 
just been vaccinated against whooping 
cough or diphtheria, or both. While 
American studies do not yet confirm or 
deny the British theory, an editorial in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association recommends that pending 
further investigation, “it might be advis- 
able to postpone dipththeria and/or per- 
tussis (whooping cough) immunizations 
during a poliomyelitis epidemic.” 

>The existence of three separate national 
mental health organizations—the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
National Mental Health Foundation, and 
the Psychiatric Foundation—has long 
confused both doctors and laymen. Last 
week the three groups were merged to 
form the National Association for Mental 
Health, with headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York. Oren Root, at- 
torney and youthful promoter of Wendell 
Willkie for President, is its head; Dr. 
George H. Stevenson, psychiatrist, is 
medical director, and Arthur H. Bunker, 
president of Climax-Molybdenum Corp., 
is board chairman. 





DAD, ALVIN HAS Y WELL, HOW 
PASSES FOR THE } ABOUT OUR ~ 
CIRCUS! CAN r-{ PICNIC, SON ? 





I WOULDN'T MISS SURE THING, 
THE FLOWER SHOW BLONDIE -- 
FOR WORLDS, DEAR) HAVE A GOOD 
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THEY HAVE A 
RIGHT TO FIND 
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© 1950, King Features Syndicate Inc. 


Dagwood, Psychiatrist: To reach every age level, the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene is distributing a new colored 
comic book, combining the antics of Dagwood and his pals of the 
“Blondie” strip (King Features) with practical hints on how to 
keep one’s mental health. Sample strip warns: “Members of a 
family must lead their own lives.” Other themes: “Everyone needs 
recognition,” arid “Don’t blame your troubles on someone else.” 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 













































































HAD YOUR SPOONFUL OF DUST TODAY? 
Maybe you don’t realize it but most every time 
you take a breath of air you inhale a little 


| dust along with it—as much as a spoonful 
| a day if you’re an average city dweller. 


BEWARE OF THE BLACK HAND! Dust and 
dirt damage to merchandise and store interiors 
offends customers, cuts into profits. Smart 
retailers keep air free of dust and smoke with 
Electromaze, the unique new electronic filter 
with “file drawer” design. It’s cheaper to 
install, easier to clean. 





GOBBLES UP GREASE! Air-Maze Greastop 
filters snatch airborne grease, dirt and dust 
from the air—prevent fire hazards in kitchen 
exhaust ducts. 


| WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 


compressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 


| tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
| Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

















The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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The Tenth Yankee 


It was still touch and go last week 
which American League team would 
open the World Series, but it was no bet 
at all that the New York Yankee broad- 
caster, Mel Allen, would be in the radio 
and television box to cover the games.* 

It will be Allen’s seventh time up—his 
fourth since he moved in as the regular 
Yankee announcer in 1946. 

The tall Alabamian has been a rabid 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Evidently the club felt somewhat the 
same way. Last Aug. 27 was Mel Allen 
Day at the stadium, the first time a 
broadcaster has received an honor gen- 
erally reserved for players. 

All this, Allen insists, does not affect 
his broadcasting. He admits to being 
“partisan, but not prejudiced.” “My job,” 
he explains, “is to cover the Yankees, and 
my emphasis goes with them.” 

In addition to his baseball activities, 
Allen adds to his income by reporting 
other sports, making movie shorts, and 


Sn 
* 





Radio & Television Mirror 


Mel Allen (left) and his brother bone up for Mel’s seventh Series 


baseball fan as long as he can remember. 
He managed the University of Alabama 
baseball team and on a vacation trip to 
New York in 1936 was persuaded by Ted 
Husing—for whom he had spotted Crim- 
son Tide football games—to make an 
announcer’s audition. CBS hired him and 
put him to work as a staff announcer. In 
1939 he broadcast Yankee and Giant 
home games. Allen fell hard for the 
Giants, but after the war, Larry 
MacPhail, then part owner of the Yan- 
kees, gave him the first full-time job of 
broadcasting the Yankee games at home 
and on the road. 

Allen does not take responsibility light- 
ly. After many games the last two to 
leave the dressing room are Allen and 
Joe DiMaggio. When the team won the 
opener of their recent crucial three-game 
series with Detroit, Allen couldn't sleep. 
When they lost the second, he went out 
and partook of unusually heavy (for him) 
libation. In the eyes of fans, who include 
a goodly number of worshipful girls all 
too anxious to change his bachelor status, 
such devotion makes Allen no less than 
the tenth member of the Yankee team. 





*Technically, the formal announcement of Series 
broadcasters is made by Commissioner Albert B. 
(Happy ) Chandler, who always waits until the teams 
are decided upon. This year, as in the past three, 
Allen and Jim Britt of Boston are scheduled to work. 
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holding a Fox Movietone contract. It all 
adds up to some $100,000 a year, a sum 
Allen shares with his mother and father, 
with whom he lives, his married sister, 
Esther, and his younger brother, Larry, 
whom he put to work three years ago 
keeping the Allen sports statistics. 

Dividing Allen’s Yankee radio—and 
more recently television—chores are Curt 
Gowdy, Allen’s young Wyoming assist- 
tant, and the notable baseball authority, 
Dizzy Dean. There are those who say 
that Allen is worried over the peculiar 
charm of Dean’s grammatical atrocities. 
But Allen doesn’t worry publicly. His-life 
is all wrapped up in baseball and to him 
that is “a utopian situation.” 


Mary, Mary 


Mary Margaret McBride’s cozy, crum- 
bly back-fence chatter has been on the 
air since 1934 and on NBC’s New York 
outlet, WNBC, since 1941. Never one to 
pull a_ Berle-sized audience, Miss 
McBride nonetheless works miracles with 
loyalty. Her ladies buy McBride-endorsed 
products by the family-sized portion. 

Three months ago NBC decided to sell 
Mary Margaret’s daily hour for network 
programs. Patiently WNBC executives 
tried to talk her into broadcasting in an- 


— 


other time slot. Mary Margaret would 
have none of it. Last week she let it be 
known that she was leaving WNBC—with 
seventeen sponsors. On Oct. 9 her new 
home will be station WJZ and the Amer. 
ican Broadcasting Company. 

Mary Margaret brought $450,000 a 
year in business to WJZ. In return, her 
contract promises her a fling at television 
and a separate network program. Finally, 
to Mary Margaret’s complete happiness, 
she got what she most wanted. WJZ an- 
nounced that her program will continue 
to be heard in its “time-hallowed hour” 
(WJZ, Monday-Friday, 1-2 p.m. EST), 


Crack of the Week 


Attributed to Groucho Marx: “We 
wouldn't be in this mess if Truman 
was alive.” 


Whisky on the Air 


Liquor ads dribbled into radio last 
week. With no more splash than an olive 
makes in a Martini, the Schenley Interna- 
tional Corp., one of the many subsidiaries 
of Schenley Industries, Inc., began nightly 
advertising over one Hawaiian and six 
Alaskan stations. 

While thirteen states specifically pro- 
hibit liquor advertising on the air, the 
most effective industrial inhibition has 
come from fear of dry reprisals. Nonethe- 
less, distillers long have licked their 
chops over the sales inherent in radio 
and TV plugging. Last year, Schenley 
strongly importuned the networks for a 
chance to plug its wares, got some en- 
couraging nibbles—and then backed 
down after the FCC indicated displeas- 
ure. Last week spokesmen for the corpo- 
ration emphasized that the Alaska and 
Hawaii plugs had nothing to do with 
domestic policy. Nonetheless, the trade 
press believed the “49th and 50th” states 
were being used as trial balloons. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 28-Oct. 4. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). “Brigadoon,” with 
Dennis Morgan and Patrice Munsel. 

Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednesday. 
—" p.m.). Bob Hope and Judy Gar- 
and, ~ 


Television 


Showtime . . . U.S.A. (ABC, Sunday, 
7:30-8 p.m.). Vinton Freedley presents 
Helen Hayes, Carol Channing, the Hart- 
mans, Alec Templeton, and Henry Fonda 
in a premieére. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC, Sun 
day, 8-9 p.m.). Bobby Clark. 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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ate a 3 p 4 | Romantic and lovely in the SPRING, before Summer's rush. 
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. wih as Share her Wealth of Culture and Beauty, of Art and Style 

: taille THE CATHEDRAL OF 

pre “cae : : : : All France lies before you, bathed in the glorious spring 
FROM PARIS—= 
DATES BACK ' , 
TO THE | ~=6 then the tranquil provinces. See Alsace and Lorraine, 
caauee ; the chateaux along the Loire . . . unique Auvergne, 


sunny Provence . . . the dramatic Pyrenees and the fasci- 


sunshine! First, of course, pulse-quickening Paris .. . 


nating Basque country . .. the Riviera, playground of 
the world . . . the mountainous isle of Corsica, too! 
France has a gentle climate where spring comes early. 


3, Sun- And wherever you go the heart-warming hospitality of 
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nesday. ar to savour. before summer’s rush. Conveniently, comfort- 


country inns. the regional foods and wines, are all yours 
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For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. O-4, Box 221, New York 10 
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THREE-DECKED AQUEDUCT, built by the Romans about 55 B.C. crosses 
Ha Sun- the river Gard, bringing water 25 miles from the mountains A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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Salty Harvest 


When Horace Greeley first viewed 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake Desert nearly a 
century ago, even that foremost advocate 
of western migration (see page 56) could 
only snort: “If Uncle Sam should sell the 
tract for one cent per acre, he would out- 
rageously swindle the purchaser.” 

This week, surveying the largest har- 
vest of potash ever produced on the sere 
and salty flats, sun-bronzed Lockwood 
W. Ferris could grin and assert that the 
usually astute Mr. Greeley had been 
indeed a poor prophet of larid values. A 
top-flight engineer, Ferris serves as gen- 
eral manager of Bonneville, Ltd., the 
little-known syndicate which controls 
60,000 acres of salt-whitened land just 
east of Wendover. (This includes the 
famous automobile racecourse on which 
Ab Jenkins set new world marks over 
Labor Day.) ; 

Ferris and his crew work in a waste- 
land of mirages, where freight trains skim 
across the horizon 50 or 60 feet above 
the railbed and mountains float like rag- 
ged balloons in the immaculate blue air. 
Immune to such illusions, the engineers 
have whipped one of America’s toughest 
hydro-metallurgical problems. And there- 
by, they have assured the nation’s farm- 
ers of a vast supply of potash fertilizer. 

The first attempts to obtain plant food 
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from Utah’s soil-scorching brines date 
back to the first world war. At that time, 
with potash imports slowed to a trickle, 
low-grade material was shipped East for 
refining. This expensive procedure be- 
came an economic fizzle when in the 
postwar period European potash re- 
turned and brought with it low prices. 
In the mid-’30s Bonneville, Ltd., took 
over with a scheme in which the desert’s 
hot summer sun handles the bulk of the 
concentration and transportation problem. 
The technique takes advantage of the 
peculiar geologic formation of the flats. 

The desert’s salt topping varies from a 
depth of 3 feet to the thickness of a sheet 
of paper. Below lies a bed of clay—a pre- 
historic mud flat virtually impervious to 
water but crisscrossed by fissures. Al- 
though the area is dust dry in summer, it 
is inundated by winter storm water, and 
the cracks in the clay are at all times 
filled with brine. The liquid is mainly 
saturated sodium chloride (common 
table salt), but each ton contains some 
20 pounds of potassium chloride, easily 
convertible to potash fertilizer. 

The Bonneville crews have scooped 
50 miles of 14-foot deep canals in the 
rocklike clay to collect the brine and 
guide it to immense evaporating ponds, 
one of which is a 7-mile-square diked-off 
area. Diesel-powered water elevators 
raise the water from the canals and spew 
it over the sides of the ponds. So rich is 
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like her to lamb twice this year. Armour & Co. scientists announced 
last week. The first commercial-scale trial at disrupting sheep's in- 
dolent once-a-year breeding habit may show herders how to rebuild 
depleted flocks quickly and produce spring lamb in the autumn. 
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the saline mixture that in a matter of 
days light charges of dynamite and 
pounding with sledge hammers are 
needed to break the encrusted salt from 
the elevators’ blades and flumes. 

Concentrated by the sun to easily han- 
dled crystals, the salts are bulldozed into 
gleaming white mountains, then loaded 
into trucks, and delivered for purification 
to a chemical plant at Wendover. 

Even to engineers accustomed to 
twentieth-century methods of moving 
bulk materials, the salt harvesting is 
breathtaking. The present plant handles 
1,000 tons a day of crude potash salts 
and sends from six to a dozen freight-car 
loads of potash to fertilizer mixers. 

But more important than the current 
output is the growing belief that 
Bonneville’s technical men have found a 
conclusive retort to allay all fears of 
potash-fertilizer shortages for many years 
to come. Some 400 shallow test holes 
sunk by the United States Bureau of 
Mines across the 100-mile length and 
50-mile breadth of the Great Salt Lake 
Desert indicate that the entire area is 
a potential potash mine. 

Meanwhile, chemists and engineers 
have spent long hours and thousands of 
dollars experimenting hopefully with the 
brines of the Great Salt Lake itself. And 
this month the University of Utah Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research, re- 
porting on pilot plant work, noted that 
potash and magnesia might someday be 
recovered economically from the lake. 


Heat From Mirrors 


Dr. Clarence A. Mills doesn’t much 
care whether his living-room thermom- 
eter reads freezing 20 or sweltering 90. 
No matter what the temperature, he is 
always comfortable at home. 

It’s all done with mirrors, he said last 
week in Cincinnati at the public opening 
of the seven-room experimental house in 
which he and his wife have lived since 
early spring. Perched on a bluff over- 
looking the city’s heavy-industry “Basin,” 
the railroad yards, and the Ohio River 
beyond, the building looks like many of 
the best constructed and most functional 
flat-roofed, one-story modern dwellings. 
Large picture windows stare serenely 
from its redwood-slab walls. 

Inside, every surface—walls, ceilings, 
floors, and even curtains and venetian 
blinds—is coated with heat-reflecting alu- 
minum. Yet, since the metal is mainly in 
the form of gay-colored embossed foil 
and the floor is covered with a nylon rug, 
the interior is not at all like the inside of 
a percolator. Overhead, the cornice of 
each room is an aluminum-coated trough 
(the kind used for indirect fluorescent 
lighting) which holds electric heating 
coils and a refrigerant pipe. 

Last week, writing in the current issue 
of House Beautiful, the 58-year-old head 
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Ellsworth Cochran 
Central hallway in Mills’s home, 
showing air-inlet fixture in ceiling 


of the University of Cincinnati’s experi- 
mental-medicine laboratory explained 
how his novel design is a cut-rate substi- 
tute for furnace and summer air-condi- 
tioning system as well. It even does away 
with the need for weatherstripping and 
heavy insulation. 

In hot weather, the human body suf- 
fers because it has trouble getting rid of 
the surplus heat it generates. In the new 
house, heat’ waves leaving the body 
bounce around among reflecting surfaces 
and ultimately are absorbed in the cold 
pipe, then carted away to the basement. 

In winter, conversely, Mills snaps on 
the electric heaters. The energy is swiftly 
reflected to people in the room. The 
temperature of the air (a poor absorber 
of radiant heat) is scarcely raised at all. 

Since the walls, ceilings, floors, etc., 
absorb so little heat, they do not become 
unpleasantly hot in winter. Nor are they 
cold and clammy in summer. The air 
entering the house is electrically cleaned 
and forced in under slight pressure. This 
keeps city dust and soot from seeping 
in through crevices. 

Aside from thermostat-controlled heat- 
ing elements that keep plumbing from 
freezing, no attempt is made to heat the 
house or the air inside it. And the in- 
ventor thinks that his heating-cooling 
system could be condensed to one set of 
pipes which would circulate hot water in 
winter and refrigerant in summer. Per- 
haps the most significant talking point for 
the Mills method is its applicability to the 
cheapest, flimsiest construction. His 
claim: “The leakiest old farmhouse can 
be made immediately comfortable.” 
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THE PANTHER (F9F) 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


In a steep bank, a GRUMMAN PANTHER shows 
its claws . . . six 5-inch rockets destined soon to 
rip into enemy armour. Operating from .carrier 
bases, the PANTHER may seek targets of oppor- 
tunity or work in close support of ground troops. 
Its effectiveness has made it highly respected .. « 
particularly by North Koreans! 


GRUMMAN ATRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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THIS IS THE SAME MAN 
WOULD You BELIEVE IT ? 


These are unretouched photos of the same 
man showing the amazing difference which 
grooming hair with Kreml makes! Why not 
give Kreml a try—see if it doesn’t greatly 


NOT ICE HOW Wen improve your appearance! 
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IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry your hair as so many cream and 
liquid shampoos which contain drying deter- 
gents do. 
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Smoke and Fire 


In Buenos Aires, last week, the pro- 
Per6n newspaper Democracia sniffed 
something sinister to the northward: “a 
pompous conference of newspaper own- 
ers, whose Havana cigars already are be- 
ginning to fill Fifth Avenue with smoke.” 
Democracia was talking about the sixth 
session of the Inter-American Press Con- 
ference opening in New York. The 200 
member-editors and publishers might 
generate some smoke to which Demo- 
cracia would be even more allergic: ways 
of reinforcing the positions of such papers 
as Argentina’s largest daily, La Prensa, 
which last week was struck a blow when 
Perén ordered job ads to be printed free 
under government supervision. 


McMahon vs. Hearsts 


Three years ago, Leslie Gould, hard- 
swinging financial editor of The New 
York Journal-American, handed his paper 
and the rest of the Hearst chain an expo- 
sure series on Serge Rubinstein, an immi- 
grant financier who had been imprisoned 
for draft-dodging. Three of the articles 
were devoted to the business and legal 
connections between Rubinstein and 
Democratic Sen. Brien McMahon of 
Connecticut. McMahon protested but 
did not sue. 

Earlier this year Gould began putting 
together a follow-up—devoted exclusive- 
ly to McMahon. It was common talk 
around Hearst offices that the senator 
had threatened a counterattack against 
the Hearst family if the series ever 
ran. Last week William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., publisher of The Journal-American, 
did exactly what his now ailing fa- 
ther would have done. He gave Gould’s 
new, fourteen-article series the go- 


ahead. On Sunday, it began; rehashing 
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Hearst: The senator is welcome 


the 1947 exposé but with more detail. 

Later this week the series was to slant 
off into the allegedly left-wing connec- 
tions of persons close to McMahon in his 
position as chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee. Next week’s windup 
would continue to batter the senator's 
conduct in that post, already a hot spot in 
Hearst editorials. 

Senator McMahon, meantime, made 
good his threat in a speech on the floor of 
the Senate. The Hearsts, he said, peddle 
“pornography and scurrility,” and have 
“attempted to deprave ... the morals of 
the American people.” If reelected, he 
promised, “I shall do all in my power to 
[destroy] the malign influence of the 
wicked Hearsts.” Young Bill’s answer 
flashed back: “He’s welcome to try.” 


S & S Protest 


Stars and Stripes, as usual, was moving 
right along with the troops. Its brand-new 
Korea edition, printed in Tokyo, was 
already up to 35,000 copies a day. To 
many a GI there, the dog-eared copies 
passing from tank to foxhole, from clerk 
to gunner, were just like old times. 

In Washington this week some ex-Stars 
and Stripes staffers were doing their best 
to make sure it wasn’t too much like old 
times. In the second world war S & S 
had taken something of a beating from 
old-line officers who just couldn’t under- 
stand a civilian-style paper being pub- 
lished in the Army. When such men tried 
to supervise the paper’s various editions 
anything could happen. One banned the 
use of F.D.R. in headlines because it 
was “disrespectful.” A brigadier general 
ordered editors of a European edition to 
insert special slugs between each story. 
They were to ask: “Have You Killed 
Your German Today?” Enlisted staffers 
couldn’t be sure of getting an even break 
with civilian correspondents. Now, said 
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. . . for distinctive homes. Con- 







sidering all factors—original cost, 
upkeep, long life—it costs you less 
per year to own a concrete house. 


... for larger structures. Concrete 
provides rugged strength, beauty, 
durability and firesafety plus de- 
pendable, low-annval-cost service. 


... for smoother-riding, safer 
streets and highways. Concrete is 
moderate in first cost, costs much 
less to maintain, lasts far longer. 


... for modern farm buildings and 
improvements. Remember, concrete 
can’t burn! It also resists decay, 
storms, termites and rats. It saves 
feed and labor and helps make farm 
operations cleaner, healthier and 
more profitable year after year. 


ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
K is 

f portland cement and concrete through 

itific research and engineering field work 
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seven ex-staffers, was the time to remedy 
all that. To the Secretary of Defense 
they sent a detailed, six-page memo of 
recommendations. Initiators of the move 
were Bob Moora, news editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune’s Washington 
bureau who was an S & § managing 
editor in England, France, and Germany; 
Milt Lehman, magazine writer, a Stars 
and Stripes m.e. in the Mediterranean; 
and Edmund F. Hogan, associate editor 
of The National Guardsman magazine 
and also a former S & S managing editor. 
Their recommendations: 

Choose a nationally known civilian to 
head up all Army publications and com- 
mission him as a general officer to direct 
a separate Armed Forces Press division 
of the Department of Defense. Take S & S 
control away from theater commanders. 
Appoint an advisory council of prominent 
civilians to oversee editorial policy. Give 
Stars and Stripes correspondents regu- 
lar war correspondent’s shoulder patch, 
removing indication of rank, and accord 
them the same privileges and facilities 
as civilian newsmen. 


Voice of the Trib 


Strange thing about the Greeleys; the 
farther west they went the poorer they 
became. By the time they had farmed 
and herded from Vermont to Erie 
County, Pa., they were flat broke. The 
bright and gangling hope of the family, 
Horace Greeley, promptly went east. 
There, despite the fact that he helped 
open a new era of journalism with 
his New York Tribune, he got pegged 
with the single phrase that for many 
Americans today is his entire iden- 
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tity: “Go West, young man, go West!”* 

To add some factual flesh to that one- 
phrase fame, William Harlan Hale, a 
novelist (“Hannibal Hooker”) and a 
newspaperman turned free-lance histo- 
rian, dug into all the Greeley writings, 
records, and recollections he could dis- 
cover. He came up with a 377-page 
biography of “Horace Greeley, Voice of 
the People,” published by Harper, and 
on sale this week. 

A printer by training, the 30-year-old 
Greeley had run through three other 
newspaper and magazine editorships be- 
fore he decided to start The Tribune in 
1841. His object was to bring out a popu- 
lar voice for the conservatism of the Whig 
Party to which Greeley belonged despite 
a lifelong teetering on the brink of social- 
ism and frequent falls into utopianism. An 
early Tribune contributor was a disgrun- 
tled pamphleteer named Karl Marx. 

Chief rival of The Tribune was James 
Gordon Bennett’s hard-hitting Herald, 
whose pages had presented possibly the 
first example of the now familiar inter- 
view story:.a long chat with Rosina 
Townshend, madam of a bordello. 

What The Tribune lacked in sensation- 
alism it made up in thorough coverage. 
It started the system of using “stringer” 
correspondents. To beat Bennett, Greeley 
chipped in with other papers to set up a 
locomotive-horseback-steamer relay that 
rushed news from ships fresh in from 
Europe. From that pooling came the 
Associated Press. 

The most spectacular of Greeley’s 
Bennett-beaters, however, was the port- 
able print shop -provided for a reporter 


*A piece of advice that Greeley repeated so often 
that no one knows when he really said it first. 
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old rookery” on Printing House Square during the Civil War 
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covering a speech in Boston. Returning 
by boat, Greeley’s man and his private 
compositors set the full story in type and 
had it ready for the presses and a clear- 
cut scoop when they reached New York. 
Later another Tribune device was re- 
vealed. In answer to bulletin-board order 
No. 57, demanding copy by 10:30 p.m., 
the paper's political editor ‘replied, in 
another bulletin-board message: 

“Everybody knows——well that I get 
most of the political news out of The 
Albany Journal and everybody knéws—~ 
well that The Journal doesn’t get here 
until 11 o'clock at night ...” 

War and Defeat: Meantime, Greeley 
succumbed to ‘his. repressed desire for 
political office. His efforts were an un- 
even, not always scrupulous sequence 
that drove him from Whiggism through 
a fad for founding cooperative communi- 
ties,* and into a share in the founding 
of the anti-slavery Republican Party. The 
Tribune’s war-drum editorials sounded 
the coming of the Civil War. Afterward he 
opposed General Grant for the Presidency 
as the candidate of a splinter group, the 
Liberal Republican Party. When he was 
defeated in 1872, he couldn't find relief 
for this greatest disappointment. He had 
let all but six shares of stock in The 
Tribune slip away from him. The hand- 
some young Civil War correspondent 
whom he had recently hired as chief 
editor seemed able to manage alone. 
Greeley didn’t live to know how well he 
managed. The new editor was Whitelaw 
Reid, founder of the rock-solid family 
ownership that finally bought out the 
rival Herald and, continuing today, has 
kept The New York Herald Tribune in 
the top rank of American journalism. 

In the creaking, rickety old building 
that even Greeley called “the old rook- 
ery,” reporters had to wait their turn to 
get at desks and chairs were scarce. Like 
Greeley, the place was wearing out. 

From weariness Greeley declined to 
breakdown. Unlike more romantic ac- 
counts which have him destroying his 
health at the bedside of his dying wife, 
Hale’s account traces his final collapse to 
anger over a seemingly innocuous edito- 
rial in The Tribune itself. It said that Mr. 
Greeley’s political defeat had one com- 
pensation. The Tribune would no longer 
look like a Federal employment agency, 
besieged by vote-pledging crowds. It 
could settle down to some real news- 
papering. And it did. 


Changing Times 


One competitor of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune had survived quite nicely also. 
On Sept. 18, with almost no fanfare, The 
New York Times changed its front-page 
volume number to the Roman numeral 
C as it started its centennial year. 





*One of which was Greeley, Colo. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Bunche: Nobel Prize winner 


Honored: Dr. Raipu J. BuncHeE, 46, 
director of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Division and acting mediator in 
Palestine after the assassination of Count 
Folke Bernadotte; with the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1950, in Oslo, Norway, Sept. 22. 
Grandson of a Negro slave, Bunche won 
the $32,000 prize over 28 nominees in- 
cluding President Truman and Nehru. 


Married: Actress MADELEINE CARROLL, 
41, who in the Broadway play “Goodbye 
My Fancy” married a Life photographer, 
carried the role over into private 
life by marrying Life publisher ANDREW 
HEISKELL, 35, recently in Spain. It is her 
fourth marriage, his second. 

>Mrs. ELEANOR S. STAHL, 48, wealthy 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., divorcee, and her 
former Negro houseboy, WILLIAM TIBBs, 
26, now a mill worker, on Aug. 26, in 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. “I tried to keep from 
falling in love with him, but I just couldn’t 
fight it any longer,” she told reporters. 


Recovering: ViIvIEN KELLEMS, 54, 
Connecticut industrialist and Independ- 
ence Party candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
from the effects of cleaning fluid she 
swallowed in the belief that it was medi- 
cine; in New London, Conn., Sept. 22. 


Sentenced: Chemist ALFRED DEAN 
Stack, 44, indicted on charges of war- 


time spying for Russia (NEWSWEEK, June - 


26), was sentenced to fifteen years in 
prison; in Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 22. 


Died: Ricuarp E. LAuTERBACH, 36, for- 
eign correspondent, author of three books 
on Russia, and a former associate editor of 
Life; of poliomyelitis, in New York, Sept. 
20. Author Joun Hersey (“Hiroshima”) 
officiated at the funeral. 

PRatpu L. Carr, 62, twice governor of 
Colorado and Republican gubernatorial 
candidate this year; of a foot infection, in 
Denver, Sept. 22. 

>Dr. Epwarp A. MILNE, 54, British math- 
ematician who developed an alternative 
theory to Dr. Albert Einstein’s theory of 
relativity; in Dublin, Sept. 22. 
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ENJOY SKIING—in Canada’s year-round 
seapguounde. Make an early reservation 
or Canadian National’s 1951 summer 
cruises from Vancouver to fabulous 
Alaska and the Yukon, through the 
sheltered “Inside Passage.” See totem 
poles, glaciers! 
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Next year (or this Fall or Winter) 
take one of Canada’s “10 Top 
Vacations!” Visit Jasper National 
Park (above) and interesting cities 
included in the itineraries of popular 
“*Maple Leaf” Vacations. Fish, hunt, 
golf, play—the Canadian way! Send 
now for free booklets describing 
your choice of any of Canada’s 

10 Top Vacations listed below. (U.S. 
Citizens need no passport.) 
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the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 


CANADA’S 10 TOP “MAPLE LEAF” VACATIONS 


1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (““Triangle Route’’). 4. Eastern Cities 
and the Laurentians. 5. Gaspé Peninsula and the 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake of 
the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces-by-the-Sea. 
10. Ontario Highlands. 


Canadian National offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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Interested in Building? 
Write for this Booklet: 
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{ STAINLESS STEEL CURTAIN WALLS 
.-» Progress Report on Methods 
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builders, real estate, bank and industrial 
executives on a revolutionary building 


method. Your copy is free on request. 
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Entry and Marquee; Satin finish stainless panels 
Main Wall; Wider panels of crepe finish stainless 


Stainless Steel 
} isn’t new in Buildings 
but this year its NEWS 


RCHITECTURE has just taken a long, long step forward, with the ad- 
A vent of stainless steel ‘‘curtain wall’’ construction. Instead of the con- 
ventional masonry, this method employs insulated panels faced with stain- 
less steel. Advantages? Dozens of them! 

Here are a few. Stainless steel curtain walls 3’’ thick have insulating qualities 
superior to 12’’ of masonry. They give you more floor space, and they’re much 
lighter . . . you can put four stories on foundations designed for three floors 
in masonry. Construction is much easier and faster, materials handling and 
storage are vastly simplified, and you completely avoid cold-weather diffi- 
culties with mortar and cement. What’s more, the stainless exterior requires 
little maintenance, no painting, won't wear off and can’t wear out. 

That's the kind of eye-opening job Allegheny Metal does everywhere it’s 
used—in buildings, industrial equipment or armament. It’s a highly essential 
material. We're continuing-to spend millions to increase our production, 
and we offer every aid to users to make the supply go as far as possible. 


* * * * * 





Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—are yours 
for the asking from Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
... the nation’s leading producer of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices 
are located in principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse Stocks of 
Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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You can make it BETTER with 
Allegheny Metal &: 











The Periscope 


Business Trends 


>The Administration worries that a quick victory in 
Korea—much as it wants such a victory—might slow 
down the industrial mobilization program. It fears pub- 
lic reaction against both economic controls and heavy 
defense expenditures. 


The turn of military events already has made the 
economic mobilization job more difficult. Organizing 
the new Economic Stabilization Agency, for instance, 
is a tough enough task; business leaders have not 
been interested in going to Washington simply to 
“study” the problem of price control. With things going 
well in Korea, it’s harder to find qualified men for this 
agency—and for the National Production Authority in 
the Commerce Department. 


But no matter how the Korean war develops, there 
will be no letdown in the rearmament program if the 
Administration can help it. Air Force Secretary 
Finletter already has made this clear, and Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer will drive the same point home 
to businessmen. 


Civilian production will be cut back before the end 
of this year. That’s the current feeling among top of- 
ficials handling the military procurement program. 


Three methods of tailoring civilian output to the sup- 
ply of materials are being discussed. They are: (1) 
conservation orders, which would limit the use of criti- 
cal materials by civilian manufacturers to a fixed 
percentage of current use; (2) limitations on the 
number of units which can be produced; (3) over-all 
allocations orders covering the entire supply of a given 
material. It’s likely that all three methods will be used 
in combination. 


>Capital-goods and machine-tool orders are slacken- 
ing. Reason: Industry is marking time, waiting for 
defense contracts. Plans have not yet reached the 
machine-tools or capital-goods stage. But orders for 
handling equipment, designed to save labor, are on the 
rise. Reason: Manufacturers anticipate an increasing 
manpower problem as the draft takes more and 
more workers. 


Some manufacturers are abandoning plans for new 
construction. Studebaker, for example, recently halted 
plans for a $5,500,000 auto assembly plant in New 
Jersey “pending a thorough study of the availability of 
materials.” Businessmen have given up hope of getting 
a “guaranteed” price on bids for construction jobs. And 
those who had scheduled nondefense expansion don’t 
care to bid against defense work. 
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Pressure is mounting for a resumption of V-loans, 
common in the second world war. These are grants 
made by banks and guaranteed by the government 
through the Federal Reserve System; their aim ‘is to 
give manufacturers sufficient working capital to carry 
out defense contracts. At present, contractors are 
reluctant to commit their capital and credit because of 
the unstable price situation. The unsettled excess- 
profits question also acts as a deterrent to production. 


PAn across-the-board wage increase for steelworkers 
is a virtual certainty. It’s a good bet, too, that it won't 
take a strike by the CIO steelworkers to get the raise. 
The main question is one of timing: Union leader 
Philip Murray wants to win a boost this fall, in advance 
of the Jan. 1 contract deadline; the union rank-and-file 
wants a hike now. Best guess is that an increase of 15 
cents an hour wil! be granted. 


Steel prices are almost certain to rise following a wage 
boost. Last year steel went up $4 a ton after the CIO 
won $100-a-month pensions. 


PA recurrence of “shortages” unemployment, similar 
to that in the second world war, is shaping up. It is due 
to appear first in the supply-tight nonferrous metal 
field. American Brass, a copper fabricator, is already 
considering an alternate four- and five-day work week. 
Chase Brass contemplates laying off workers. Job 
plating shops are shutting down because they can’t get 
nickel and alkalies; die casters are curtailing operations 
because they can’t get zinc. 


Canada soon is likely to revalue her currency. The 
revaluation would amount to rescinding the 10% deval- 
uation made in the nation’s dollar last year. Canada’s 
gold and dollar reserves have risen from $460,000,000 
in 1947 to $1,320,000,000 today. Effect of the reval- 
uation would be to make U.S. imports from Canada, 
such as newsprint and nickel, more costly. 


Criticism is growing in Congress over Britain’s trade 
with Russia. Many observers ask why England doesn’t 
switch her trade from Russia to Canada. The dominion 
needs what the British have been shipping the U.S.S.R. 
—machinery and capital equipment—and at the same 
time Canada can supply the grain, lumber, paper, and 
dairy products that England has been getting from 
Russia since the war. 


Development of the week: The armed services be- 
gan to run into a serious materials supply problem. 
The Army and the Navy needed 600 tons of zinc; none 
could be obtained through regular procurement chan- 
nels. Finally, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Koehler 
“passed the hat” among different zinc refiners and 
scraped up the amount needed. Further significance: 
military procurement is in a chaotic state, with business 
being transacted in a hit-and-miss fashion by tele- 
phone instead of schedule. 
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The initial Tinnerman sheet steel en- 
terprise—the G. A. Tinnerman Hard- 
ware and Stove Store, Cleveland, O, 


Room for expansion ... proof that 
the future has been provided for. 
Plans have been drawn that would 
double Tinnerman production facili- 
ties and output in order to meet 
industry's requirements. Also, addi- 
tional area is available to provide 
production facilities four times as 
great as the present plant. 


eorge-Hargett & As* 


Designed by* on 
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=m the chapters that record Tinner- 
progress— pioneering in stove 
re by A. H. Tinnerman, his 
of the first SPEED NUT in 
ties, and the growing demand 
fabulous fastener—none is 
important than the opening of 
innerman plant, the ultimate 
production facilities 





There can be only one appropriate dedication to the 
SAVINGS STORY entitled,“New Tinnerman Plant 
Opens”... it is a tribute to the thousands of 
manufacturers who have been responsible 

for the ever-increasing popularity of 

Tinnerman SPEED NUTS 


Your belief in the SPEED NUT Principle of Fastening has given 
us the courage to construct this ultra-modern two-million- 
dollar plant. An area of 150,000 square feet of floor space 
houses the world’s finest fastener production facilities. 


It’s a design-for-efficiency that is the result of over one year’s 
planning and testing of every minute detail of production 
flow. Every inch of the plant facilities was plotted and’ 
checked on a scale model that included everything from phones 
to four-slide presses in correct proportion. 


What was only a plan is now a reality, ready to serve 
industry the world over, and striving to achieve our sincere 
objectives — greater production efficiency and constant 
improvement of customer service. 


a 


PRESIDENT 


a 


VICE PRESIDENT 










































































































An ingot comes from a soaking pit at about 2200 degrees. 








AMERICAN STEEL CAPACITY 
1940 


81,619,496 net tons 


1945 ‘sis Gen caw eel 
95,505,280 net tons 


1950 Sot 
100,563,500 net tons 


BUILDING OR PLANNED, MORE THAN 6,000,000 TONS NEW CAPACITY 








See that giant hunk of glowing steel? It is 
very, very important to you and to those 
you love. In the modern world, steel is the 
stuff that helps protect your liberty and 
your life. 


The Reds have only 1/3 as much steel as Americans have, 
only 1/5 as much as the countries supporting the U.N. 
.... But the Communists are trying to build their pot of 
steel into world domination. Do you think they can do it? 


WE CAN POUR THIS MUCH 
STEEL EVERY YEAR 


100,000,000 tons 





OTHER COUNTRIES 
SUPPORTING U. N. 


56, 000,000 tons 


TOTAL, OURSELVES 
AND FRIENDS 


156, 000, 000 tons 







Do you think Russia can catch up? It stands to reason 
that the Reds are straining to do it, but they can’t. Do you 
know why? 

Russia relies on government planning to catch up with 
us. America relies on the individual hustle of its people. 
To outsiders, Americans seem disorganized, but they get 
things done. Hustling for production made the American 
steel industry grow. It is still growing and will continue 
to grow as long as freedom to compete remains a basic 
principle of American life. 











INDUSTRY 











More than 200 compadgies make up the free 
and independent stegllindustry of America. 












AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE - 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, WV. Y. 
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THE ECONOMY: 





Inflation? It’s Here Right Now 


Government officials still spoke of 
braking the climbing wage-price spiral. 
Last week, however, some bad news 
came from a qualified source. Inflation, 
said Thomas B. McCabe, Federal Re- 
serve Board chairman, “is not around 
the corner. It is 
here right now.” 

At every turn, he 
told a convention 
of state bank su- 
pervisors in Boston, 
there were “alarm- 
ing symptoms” of 
forces unbalancing 
the economy: 
Since Korea, com- 
mercial bank loans 
had zoomed about 
$2,500,000,000. 
>Consumer debt, excluding mortgages, 
totaled more than $20,000,000,000, an 
all-time record. 
mPrices of 28 basic commodities had 
climbed 25 per cent since June. 

Some steps to curb inflation—credit 
restrictions, higher interest rates, inven- 
tory controls—had already been taken. 
But a well-rounded program, McCabe 
continued, should be based on a tax 
system designed to put the defense pro- 
gram on a pay-as-you-go-basis. 

Soaring prices, meanwhile, were in- 
creasing the cost of military mobilization. 
Defense Department calculations as of 
Aug. 24, the latest available date, re- 
vealed that the government was paying 
30 per cent more for high-octane avia- 
tion fuel and 175 per cent more for 
electronic aircraft equipment than in pre- 
Korean days. Since April the Army has 
had to foot bigger bills for a host of 
items ranging from trousers to beef. 

Civilian customers weren't faring any 
better. Last week the government’s 
wholesale price index rose to 169.7, only 
02 points below the all-time high. 
Another batch of price boosts was an- 
nounced. General Electric hiked five 
home appliances by 6 to 13 per cent. 
Philco boosted its home freezers and 
refrigerators $10 to $20. Hill Bros.’ 
wholesale charge for vacuum-packed 
coffee went up 3 cents, to 87 cents a 
pound. And the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica raised prices on pig and ingot alu- 
minum 1% cents a pound, bringing prices 
to the highest level since 1940. 

Higher- prices, however, weren't 
apparently curtailing consumer buying. 
Department-store sales in the week 
ended Sept. 16 climbed an estimated 
17 per cent above the like 1949 period. 
(The average weekly pay of factory 
workers had hit an all-time high of 
$60.28 in mid-August.) Meanwhile, con- 
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sumers were cashing savings bonds in 
record amounts. 

And more pay increases were giving 
still another boost to the wage-price 
spiral. Some 3,000 textile workers got 
10-cent-an-hour raises from Textron, Inc. 
Standard Oil of Indiana announced 6 
per cent hikes for 10,000 of its em- 


‘ ployes; the Aluminum Co. of America 


voluntarily granted 40,000 hourly-rated 
workers 10 per cent raises, and, as the 
week ended, Philip Murray was knocking 
on the doors of steel companies, asking 
for wage boosts for his big union. 


CONTROLS: 


What We Face 


In recent weeks government officials 
have thrown out broad hints to both 
businessmen and labor that price and 
wage controls may be in the works. 
Washington staff correspondent Hobart 
Rowen in this dispatch outlines the defin- 
itive Administration position on this issue. 


The Administration reluctantly is 
coming to the conclusion that—unless 
supplemented by selective controls on 
prices and wages—higher taxes, credit 
controls, and materials allocations will 
not stem inflation. 

The first step on the government’s 
agenda is actual establishment of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, as yet 
only a paper body. The second step 
would be a study of the price situation 
to determine the “critical areas.” Admin- 
istration economists—convinced that “full” 
price and wage control or anything ap- 


Ford takes over the Dodge plant to build B-36 engineer for defense 


proaching a freeze is unnecessary and 
would be detrimental—see no need now 
for either rationing or retail price curbs. 

Price controls are called for, Admin- 
istration advisers believe, on those raw 
materials required for defense produc- 
tion. Likely candidates for the first 
ceilings are rubber (prices have risen 
111 per cent since Korea and 21 per 
cent in the last month), wool tops, lead 
(up 14 per cent in the last month), 
zinc, steel scrap, and other metals. The 
Defense Production Act requires that 
wages in these industries then be frozen. 

Key mobilization personnel are far 
from satisfied with the anti-inflation 
measures already instituted. Steps are 
already under way to toughen the Na- 
tional Production Authority's inventory 
order and to make consumer credit re- 
strictions still more stringent. Officials are 
also working on an order to cut back 
home building next year roughly one- 
third below the 1950 figure. The order 
will hit not only new homes but also 
industrial and commercial construction. 


INDUSTRY: 


Spurt for Defense 


Although the pace of defense procure- 
ment was far from its peak, armed service 
buying definitely was picking up last 
week and spreading throughout Ameri- 
can industry. The Army, Navy, and Air 
Force were buying everything from 
handbags and bedspreads to trucks and 
ordnance. Some of the more important 
contract awards: 

Ford received an order (amount undis- 
closed) to build 3,500-horsepower en- 
gines for the giant B-36. To do the job, 
Ford will move into the Dodge plant in 
Chicago, a war-built factory at one time 
leased to Preston Tucker for construction 
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of his ill-fated, rear-engined automobile. 
>The Air Force contracted with the 
Fletcher Aviation Corp. ($1,007,000) 
and the Beech Aircraft Corp. ($973,000) 
for a supply of droppable fuel tanks 
for fighters. 

>The AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors received an order for $1,143,800 
worth of spark plugs. 

Lockheed and Republic got new orders 


for aircraft parts, totaling almost 
$8,000,000. 
Tire orders amounting to nearly 


$2,000,000 were sent to Goodyear, Mo- 
hawk, and U.S. Rubber. 

Willard, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and 
United Battery were granted contracts 
totaling over $2,700,000 for batteries. 
Several importers shared a $4,275,000 
coffee order. 

>The J.F. McElwain Co. received a 
$1,137,000 order for Army shoes. 

Other awards, while small, neverthe- 
less indicated the wide range of Defense 
Department needs. A few examples: 
repair parts for dishwashing machines, 
diaper cloth, sand bags, catsup, lawn 
furniture, breakfast cereals, adhesive 
tape, glass fiber, garbage cans, and kits 
for seawater distillation. 


MERCHANDISING: 


Streamline and Sell 


In the current guns-and-butter econ- 
omy, retailers have had to forget normal 
buying practices. They place orders sev- 
eral seasons ahead and tie up capital in 
advance commitments with no guarantee 


















1 can't decide between ¢ mutual jund an se shew 
nightgowns. 


Financial Facts of Lite: [Illustrations by cartoonist 
Richard Decker point up the John C. Winston Co.'s 
new book, “How to Lay a Nest Egg,’ by Philadel- 





Stern: A buyers’ market ahead 


that they will get what they ordered at 
prices then prevailing. Then they must 
take their chances on reorders. 

But manufacturers have been finding 
life pleasant—except for the threat of 
shortages in critical materials. As the 
sales manager of a large towel firm said 
last week: “There are no selli: g problems 
anymore. We're sold out until March 
of next year.” 

To Milton Stern, head of his own 
thirteen-year-old marketing and sales de- 
velopment organization, that approach is 
all wrong. He feels that manufacturers 
should be preparing for an expanding 
economy. They should be building their 
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Public Utility! Is that the powder room? 
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phia stockbroker Edgar Scott. Based on his talks to 
women’s groups, it explains the mysteries of high 
finance to the average housewife or working girl. 


— 


fences fast; and they should ever be 
thinking about ways of alleviating 
retailers’ troubles. 

Stern, now 38, started learning about 
retailing while he was still in college. He 
went to New York University at night, 
worked in R. H. Macy’s advertising de- 
partment during the day. Three years 
there, another three at Gimbel’s, one 
year as sales promotion manager at a 
Newport News, Va., department store, 
and one year handling the A&P account 
for Paris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency, and then he started his own firm. 
During the war Stern was a dollar-a-year 
consultant to the War Production Board 
on wholesale and retail distribution. 

Today he is convinced that increased 
earning opportunities for more members 
of the family in war work, a loosening of 
savings, and buying by those who have 
held off in hopes that luxury taxes would 
be lowered, will mean booming business 
for the man who streamlines his produc- 
tion, stops writing orders from his desk, 
and hustles. 

Specializing in advising manufacturers 
on retail procedures and problems, he 
has heavy-appliance, soft-goods, con- 
struction, and fashion clients. But his 
recommendations to each are tailored 
for the entire industry. 

Over-all, Stern is telling them: 
Expand distribution to include varied 
types of outlets; cover marketing areas 
more evenly. 

PExpand regional sales organizations; 
continue promoting brand names. 

Concentrate production on only those 
models which meet specific consumer 
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Landing... by “gas” light 


THE MOST PIERCING LIGHT EVER CREATED, flashing out a 
beam of over three billion candlepower to penetrate fog at 
airports... that’s the result of using the rare gas, krypton, 
with electricity. 

Krypton is not burned, as in old style gas lights. Instead, 
sealed in a glass-like tube no bigger than a pencil, it blazes 
with dazzling brilliance when high voltage electricity is 
passed through it. 

A truly rare gas is krypton. It occurs in the air in only 
one part per million. Wresting commercial quantities of 
so elusive an element from the atmosphere is an achieve- 
ment of science and one of the jobs of Union Carbide. 
Krypton is now used to get 25% more light from fluores- 
cent bulbs with the same amount of current. 


Union Carbide is also forcing the air to yield the even 


rarer gas, xenon, in quantities that will foster research for 
important industrial uses. 

For over 60 years, the people of Union Carbide have 
had a hand in creating and improving the sources of light. 
Carbons for arc lights, calcium carbide for acetylene lights, 
and the argon gas that gives incandescent lights their bril- 
liancy and economy are products of UCC. 

FREE: /f vou would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons. 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet E. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 117, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen and Rare Gases ¢ PREST-O-LITE Acetylene « 


PyROFAX Gas e BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 
NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ACHESON Electrodes *® PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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A famous Studebaker foursome is this father-and-son team—expert machine operator Joe Andert senior and his sons Lou, Gene and Joe junior. 


Joe Andert and his sons are four good reasons why 
a Studebaker buying wave sweeps the country 


MERICA has been “going Stude- 
baker’’ at an all-time record 
rate all this year. 

Sensationally low Studebaker de- 
livered prices are in effect. More and 
more thousands of people are seizing 
the opportunity to become Stude- 
baker owners. 

But something .more than price 
appeal is making the distinctive 
Studebaker one of the nation’s most 
demanded automobiles. 


Many people who have bought new 
Studebakers recently will tell you 
they did so because of the Stude- 
baker working force. 

That working force is unique in 
men who make lifetime careers of 
their jobs—true craftsmen—each of 
whom feels responsible for some of 
the wear-resisting soundness for 
which Studebaker cars are famous. 

You may never meet any of these 
craftsmen face to face. But every 


mile you drive a Studebaker you 
realize more and more that they’re 
real friends—solid citizens whose 
pride it is to help cut the cost and 
step up the pleasure of your motoring. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 


Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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demand so as to speed up output, keep 
costs down, and maintain a normal profit. 

Stern’s clients are taking his advice. 
A stove manufacturer, for instance, with 
a line priced from $89 to $149, has 
dropped a couple of budget ranges and 
added one deluxe model to sell for $200. 
He is adding key appliance, furniture, 
and department-store outlets. 

Another Stern client, a chignon manu- 
facturer, has reduced his line from twelve 
styles to two, from 27 colors to twelve, 
and is distributing through two and three 
stores per city, instead of one. 

A children’s hat manufacturer elimi- 
nated twelve of his 37 styles and is 
putting more production into the highest- 
priced numbers. He is stepping up dis- 
tribution through suburban trading areas. 

Stern foresees a mad scramble as 
stores bid for anything that will sell at 
normal markups to offset shortages in 
items made from critical materials. And, 
he warns, the company with an aggres- 
sive sales organization will “get there the 
fustest with the mostest.” 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Engines: General Electric, interested 
in turboprop aircraft engines since before 
Pearl Harbor, bought the Turbodyne 
Corp. from its parent, Northrop Aircraft. 
GE wanted Turbodyne’s experimental 
10,000-horse power jet-propeller engine, 
reported to be the world’s most powerful 
propeller-type unit. 

TV: Twelve million more people will 
be able to see network television shows 
this week when the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. extends its cable lines to 
fourteen cities as far south as Jacksonville 
and as far west as Omaha. 

Ships: Henry J. Kaiser, wartime ship- 
builder turned automaker, asked Kaiser- 
Frazer stockholders to authorize the 
company to build merchant ships—when 
and if new government orders materialize. 
Kaiser, who has already ordered ship de- 
signs from naval architect George Sharpe, 
promised the additional business would 
not affect the firm’s auto output. 

Tape Measure: In Chicago, subcon- 
tractor Michael O’Malley filed a $20,000 
damage suit against the F. W. Woolworth 
dime-store chain. O’Malley charged a 25- 
foot measuring tape he bought—to use in 
building several garages 20 by 20 feet— 
actually spanned 26 feet. The garages 
came out nearly 21 by 21 feet, violated 
building codes, and saddled O’Malley 
with $20,000 in lawsuits by irate owners. 

Gas War: Chicago motorists enjoyed a 
gasoline price war, started by “lone wolf” 
dealers, that spread to about a fifth of 
the city’s 3,200 filling stations. Prices fell 
as much as 4 cents a gallon. 

Phone Money: The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. laid plans for the 
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Moving Air to work for you! 


For Moving Air — in modern, air-moving units 
— provides refreshing and healthful indoor com- 
fort wherever people live, work or gather together. 
Now ... with modern, air-moving equipment, you 
can know the pleasures of pushbutton comfort in 
your office, store, home or factory! And pushbutton 


comfort makes every man a “King”! 


* * * 


Fans and blower wheels, the air- 
moving force in heating, cooling and 
ventilating equipment, are vital to 
your comfort. Torrington air im- 
pellers are known the world over for 
superior design, quiet efficiency and 
durability. When you buy any air- 
moving unit, make doubly sure of 
comfort — Look for the Torrington 
Vairified tag on the product you buy! 





THE TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


You don’t need the wealth of a maharajah to live 
and work in princely comfort. Controlling today’s 
climate and your comfort is really just a matter of 
Air and Buttons! To cool, purify or warm the air 
you live or work in, just push a button and put 


makes every man a king! 




















TO LEARN MORE ABOUT PUSHBUTTON COMFORT 
send 10¢ to Box 808, Torrington, 
Connecticut, for our 136-page illus- 
trated book showing 14 different 
ways and 101 different products for 
heating, cooling and 
ventilating your 
office, store, home 
or factory. 
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makes room for superb Magnavox 
16-inch TV whenever you like. The 
simple dignity of its graceful cabinet 
will always charm you. White oak 
finish, $279.50. Mahogany, $269.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 
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largest corporate financing on record—a 
$435,000,000 debenture issue to help 
provide new phones for 800,000 waiting 
customers and 1,700,000 party-line sub- 
scribers. Since the end of the war the 
$10,000,000,000 corporation has raised 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in new capital. 

Moses vs. Lewis: Northern operators 
who produce a third of the nation’s soft 
coal picked 53-year-old Harry M. Moses 
to put up a strong front for them in future 
negotiations with John L. Lewis's mine 
workers. Moses, a former UMW local offi- 
cial, is president of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary. 


RAILROADS: 


Toledo’s New Station 


In 1943, a Toledo industrialist named 
Kenton D. Keilholtz paid for the erection 
of a full-size billboard near the city’s 
Union Station. It read: “Don’t Judge 
Toledo by It’s Union Station.” The pas- 
sion behind the message overrode the 
spelling of “it’s.” Union Station was built 
by the New York Central in 1886 and, at 
the time, was proudly described as “a 
poem in carved oak, plate glass, and 
polished brass.” 


i 


Last week Keilholtz, who had retired 
and moved to California, was back jp 
Toledo to rewrite his sign. When he got 
through, it read: “Now Judge Toledo by 
It’s Union Station.” The reason: The New 
York Central’s brand-new, streamlined 
Union Station, $5,000,000 worth of the 
latest in railroading efficiency. 

The new station has four floors, en. 
cased in yellow brick, full of ramps, 
stairways, and elevators, ticket counters, 
checking lockers, and a restaurant. Stain- 
less steel has replaced the polished brass, 

For the inaugural, Toledo turned itself 
inside out. Six days of celebration began 
with the opening of the station on Sun. 
day. More than 70,000 attended. Pedes- 
trians became accustomed to _ police 
sirens, leading car caravans of guests 
to various events. 

On Saturday, five trains, one of which 
originated in Fort Wayne, Ind., brought 
in 3,500 more persons, every one of 
whom paid a round-trip excursion fare 
just to see the station. Outside, to keep 
them entertained, a carnival was operat- 
ing full-blast. Finally, when the celebra- 
tion ended, weary maintenance men 
went back to work, cleaning the stainless 
steel. For Toledo and “it’s” new Union 
Station, it had been an exciting week. 


Toledo’s Union Station shifts from nineteenth century (top) to twentieth 
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Five-Time Safety Winner 


In today’s age of streamlined Diesels, 
the Norfolk & Western stands out. It uses 
only steam locomotives—this year it was 
the only road to order new ones and has 
no plans to convert. The main reason is 
that the N&W has made money consist- 
ently for 50 years hauling soft coal 
through the mountains of Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 

In doing so, the line has also estab- 
lished an enviable safety record. In 1949 
it won the award of the National Safety 
Council (for the fewest on-the-job acci- 
dents) for the third time. Last week the 
American Museum of Safety presented 
President R. H. Smith with the Harriman 
gold medal for the best over-all record 
last year among the country’s larger rail- 
roads—making the N&W a_ five-time 
Harriman winner since 1926. 


AUTOMOBILES: 


New Car, New Prices 


In the past weeks haulaway after 
haulaway has pulled out of Willow Run, 
Mich., loaded with new cars painted a 
shocking green. Startled Detroit motor- 
ists, recognizing the autos as the Henry J, 
guessed correctly that Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. was preparing to launch its new 
light model with a big splash. The nation- 
wide dealer showings this week will be 
backed by the most elaborate adver- 
tising campaign in K-F history. 

The new Henry J, with a modified 
Studebaker-like silhouette and “pert” 
Cadillac-like tail fins, lived up to its 
earlier promise (NEwswEEK, Feb. 20). 
The deluxe six-cvlinder model—there 
is also a four-cylinder job—proved to the 
AAA’s satisfaction that it could give 34 
miles to the gallon on the highway. Fur- 
thermore, the price of the four-cylinder 
car (just below $1,300) would still be 
lower than Chevrolet’s $1,329 business 
coupe, cheapest of any “big three” model. 

However, K-F early last week was 
forced to raise prices on its regular 
models from $10 to $120 apiece. (The 
boosts would have been greater but 
for a souped-up output to meet booming 
war-scare demand. The company, turning 
out close to 1,200 cars a day in three 
shifts, is currently treading on the heels 
of Studebaker, the No. 1 independent. 
By October it hopes to pass Studebaker 
with a fourth shift and an output of 
1,600 cars daily.) 

Two days later Nash became the third 
automaker to buck the eighteen-month 
downtrend in prices (Packard had added 
$81 to $112 to its lowest-priced models 
in August). When Nash raised the wraps 
on its 1951 cars, the price tags showed 
hikes ranging from $29 to $98. Industry 
observers guessed Hudson and Stude- 
baker—both due to unveil their 1951 
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Savings of 3314 % to 50% over 

other structures are reported 
by users of Butler Buildings. 
Too, they praise the adapta- 
bility, fast erection and per- 
manence of these buildings. 


BUTLER 
Steel 
Buildings 


See how quickly and economi- 
cally you can put them to work 
for you. Mail coupon today for 
full information. 


Easily insulated at lowest cost. 
Sizes : 20’, 24’, 28’, 32’, 36’, 40’, 50’ and 
60’ widths. Lengths variable. 


See Your Local Butler Distributor or... 


Mail This Coupon TODAY! 


Address Dept. NW210 at Office Nearest You: 


7337 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
937CC 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. 
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Tell me how Butler Buildings can be adapted for 
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KOSCIUSKO 


MISSISSIPPI 


»+. 21VeS 
New Industry 
1,412 to 18 
Vote of 


Confidence 


On June 30, 1950, the citizens of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, voted 1,412 
to 18 in favor of issuing $650,000 
in industrial bonds to purchase a 
site and construct a building for the 
Pathfinder Division of Superior 
Coach Corporation of Lima, Ohio, 
fabricators of steel school bus 
bodies and funeral coaches. 


This election was held under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI plan, 
which authorizes political sub-di- 
visions to issue bonds to purchase 
plant sites and construct buildings 
for acceptable industries seeking 
new locations. 


This vote by Kosciusko citizens 
is typical of the attitude of Missis- 
sippi communities—both large and 


small — toward new industrial en- 
terprises. 


The $650,000 investment by the 
people of Kosciusko will mean a 
substantial saving in initial capital 
outlay for Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion. But even more important to 
the success of this company’s new 
venture is this overwhelming vote 
of confidence which it received from 
the people of Kosciusko. This is— 
Attitude In Action—which speaks 
much louder than words, 


You can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men who are anxious to help you 
make your industrial venture a suc- 
cess in Mississippi. For more spe- 
cific details on Mississippi’s indus- 
trial growth, write for “Inside Mis- 
sissippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry ...Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 





Jackson, Mississippi 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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models within the next six weeks—would 
probably follow suit. 

Auto production costs have been sky- 
rocketing. More than 800,000 CIO auto 
workers have won wage boosts of 5 to 
10 cents an hour. Since 1949 nickel has 
jumped from 40 to 48 cents a pound, 
rubber from 20 to 60 cents, wool from 
$1.77 to $2.95, and cotton from 34 to 
42 cents a pound. 

In Detroit last week the burning 
question was: Would the “big three” 


_also raise prices? General Motors denied 


plans for price changes—as yet. Chrysler 
“is not presently contemplating price 
increases.” Ford would admit only that 
it is “watching the situation closely” 
although company price analysts were 
preparing recommendations to hand to 
top policy officials this week. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Tire Warning: Louell Products Co., 
Brooklyn, is manufacturing the Tire- 
Larm, a device which, when placed on 
the valve stem of an automobile tire, 
whistles loudly when air pressure drops 
to the danger point. It can be adjusted 
for any specific pressure. 

Pressure Pancakes: PanWaff, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is marketing a pancake and 
waffle batter packed in a pressure can. 
No advance preparation is needed; a 
slight pressure on the top of the can 
releases the desired amount of batter 
directly onto the griddle. 

Electric Stencils: The Times Facsimile 
Corp., a subsidiary of The New York 
Times, is introducing the Stenafax, a 
machine for automatically cutting mimeo- 
graph stencils. The device consists of 
two drums. On one, material to be re- 
produced is “scanned” by an electronic 
eye, and the impulses are transmitted 
to a stylus on the second drum, which 
cuts the stencil. 

Light Mattress: Susquehanna Mills, 
Inc., is producing a full-sized springless 
mattress built of air-filled vinyl cubes. 
The cubes are individually sealed and, 
the company says, have successfully 
undergone 250,000 “torture tests” under 
a 250-pound roller. 

Mechanic’s Aid: H. K. Porter, Inc., 
Somerville, Mass., has perfected the 
“Impakdriver,” a special device for 
“starting” screws and bolts which are 
rusted on to another surface. Tapping 
the device with a hammer produces a 
turning action which loosens the object. 

Horse-Opera Cheese: Zausner Foods, 
Inc., Harrison, N.J., is selling Ranch 
House packages of cheese in four-color 
plastic containers shaped like a saddle 
horse and a stagecoach. After the cheese 
has been removed, the containers can be 
used as napkin holders, cigarette trays, or 
as book ends. 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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Two “scarce-material” problems already 
face most manufacturers: 


1 On military orders — exact needs for parts and ma- 
terials must be projected on the basis of actual 
production schedules, and separately recorded. 





2 On civilian orders — use of scarce materials may be 
curtailed, allocations made to most needed lines, 
inventories kept within “controlled” limits. 


Controlling Inventories Is Our Business 


During World War II, Remington Rand was the leading 
supplier of Inventory Control Systems to American busi- 
ness. Then, as today, we were the only supplier able to 
analyze your needs on a completely impartial basis—then 
supply the right solution based on manual or machine sys- 
tems, or a judicious combination of both. 








Your Solution Will Be A Proved-in-Use Plan 


This is no time for trial and error. Any system or systems 
you use for inventory control should already have proved 
successful in actual use in companies similar to yours and 
under closely similar circumstances. No systems source in 
the world today can even approach the variety of inventory 
control experience Remington Rand offers you. 


Free — Information On How To Handle 
‘*Controlled Inventories’’ 


The Systems and Methods Research Department of 
Remington Rand studies government directives from the 
standpoint of how industry can comply with all require- 
ments with maximum efficiency. Summaries of their rec- 
ommendations are then rushed to Remington Rand offices 
throughout the country. As a qualified executive, you can 
get the same data by checking with your local Remington 
Rand office. Or write to us at Room 1510, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10 — on your business letterhead please! 








A Few Examples of What We Mean 


Manual Method. What to 
order... when... and how 
much ... all summarized for 
fast action... when you have 
a Kardex Visible system of 
Inventory Control, with 
forms, signals, charting de- 
vices tailored to fit your ex- 
act requirements, 


Dual Method. Remington Rand Punched-Card Machines and 
Kardex Visible. Machines produce inventory data at incredible 
speed. Kardex translates data into convenient chart form for 
effective administrative control, 


When We Say... 





No charge, of course. 


Rs 







#€ 


For your needs we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 





We make them all 





Machine Method. When vol- 
ume paperwork is your prob- 
lem, Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Machines proc- 
ess thousands of cards per hour, 
automatically produce sum- 
maries and breakdowns days or 
weeks faster than might other- 
wise be possible, 
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“Discover 
how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount 
up to large sums.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
A single per cent saved here 
and another per cent saved there 
strengthens thy working capital for 
the coming year. 

—Acme Steel Notebook, 1950* 
Improved efficiency . . . greater 
thrift! For better than 70 years, 
Acme Steel methods and Acme 
Steel products have been help- 
ing American business obtain 
the benefits of these tried-and- 
true business virtues. 

Almost every American in- 
dustry is represented among 
Acme Steel’s more than 50,000 
customers, particularly in de- 
partments and operations con- 
cerned with packaging, shipping 
and materials handling. 

For information on Acme 
Steel products, write on your 
business letterhead for free 
booklets on the specific products 
in which you are interested. 
Address DEPT. NW-100. 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 


There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 


ACHE STEEL CO 
CHICAGO 


Stitch metal iike paper! Acme-Morrison 

Metal Stitchers securely fasten metal- 

to-metal and metal-to-othér materials, 

like the rubber-aluminum combination 
own 


Of the 3808 Acme Steel employees 
337 or 8.8% have worked with Acme 
for more than 25 years each and 
are members of our Quarter Century 
Club. Their total service represents 
9305 years—tribute to “A Good 
Place to Work.” 


ACME 
STEEL 


ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME 
UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and 
TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER machines @ 
ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire @ ACME- 
MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCH- 
ERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds 
@ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, cor- 
rugated fasteners, nail-on strapping @ ACME 
STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool 
mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 


*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 
modern paralle!s, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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The Need For Credit Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


N-UNDERSTANDING the real causes of 
inflation and recommending. the 
means for combatting it, one Federal 


agency has come nearer to realities © 


than any other. This is the Federal 
Reserve System, which after ten years 
of subserviency is at last rebelling 
against the Treasury’s reckless infla- 
tionary cheap-money policy. 

The best discussion I 
have read by any Federal 
official of the true causes and 
preventives of inflation is a 
lecture by M. S. Szymezak, 

a governor of the Federal 

Reserve System. The lecture 

was delivered on Aug. 29 

before the School of Banking 

of the University of Wiscon- 

sin. An extensive excerpt 

from it was published by The Wall 
Street Journal of Sept. 11. 

“I do not believe,” he declared, 
“[direct] controls [including price and 
wage fixing and rationing] are the 
present answer to our immediate in- 
flation problem. They deal only with 
effects and not with basic causes. The 
basic cause of our inflationary problem 
is continuing rapid credit and mone- 
tary expansion, abetted by current 
government deficits which threaten to 
grow larger and larger ... If the fuel 
of inflation is provided, all that direct 
controls can do is to drive the infla- 
tionary pressures underground and to 
postpone some of their effect ... 

“The cornerstone of our anti-infla- 
tion program must be bold fiscal meas- 
ures . . . Financing the expanded 
military budget cannot be limited to 
the taxation of wealthy individuals and 
business enterprises if it is to be useful 
as an effective anti-inflationary meas- 
ure. It must restrict spending, and 
most spending is done by the vast 
number of individuals and families 
with low- and _ middle-bracket  in- 
comes. In an emergency situation like 
the present, our tax changes must be 
designed primarily to meet the danger 
of inflation.” 


ZYMCZAK goes on to recommend 

debt-management policies  de- 
signed to tap real savings by sales of 
government securities to non-bank in- 
vestors, so as “to reduce the volume of 
government financing through banks, 
which is highly inflationary.” He en- 


dorses the restriction of consumer and 
real estate credit, and the action of 
the Federal Reserve System in August 
of raising the New York and other dis- 
count rates from 1% to 1% per cent. If 
the measures so far taken are not ef- 
fective, he adds, “monetary policy will 
need to resort to even more restrictive 
use of one or more of the 
general instruments of credit 
control at its disposal, name- 
ly, open-market operations, 
changes in the discount 
rates, and changes in bank- 
reserve requirements.” 

All this is excellent as far 
as it goes, and Szymezak and 
those for whom he speaks in 
the reserve system deserve 
great credit for their courage 

and clearsightedness in going even 
this far. But Federal Reserve officials 
are still the prisoners of their own sub- 
missive record of the last ten years. 

The official statement of the Board 
of Governors on Aug. 18, for example, 
declared that they were prepared to 
use all the means at their command to 
restrain further expansion of bank 
credit “consistent with the policy of 
maintaining orderly conditions in the 
government securities market.” Now 
this phrase is ambiguous. If we may 
judge by its interpretation in the past, 
it is little more than a euphemism for 
saying that it is the duty of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to continue to 
support government securities at sub- 
stantially their present artificial infla- 
tionary low interest yields. And if this 
is Federal Reserve policy, it cancels 
bold words about fighting inflation 
with “all the means at our command.” 


T 1s the duty of the Treasury itself to 
make the market for its securities 
“orderly” by paying rates of interest 
that will appeal to real investors and— 
if necessary to protect existing holders 
—by refunding its outstanding long- 
term securities at higher rates or even, 
perhaps, as an emergency measure, 
with securities bearing a variable cou- 
pon rate (see this column, NEwswEEK, 
Oct. 4, 1948). 

The country cannot continue in- 
definitely to be the victim of the 
Treasury's past as well as present in- 
flationary cheap-money policy. That 
policy must be terminated now. 





Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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‘ials < automobile when sinewed with “Cordura” Rayon 
ub- SS yarn. Cross sections above show how it compares 
ars. - = in size to conventional belt (at right). This new 
ard space- and cost-saving belt is possible because “Cor- 
ple, dura” is so much stronger than natural fibers gen- 
| to =S erally used. 
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| for HE greater strength of Du Pont Cordura* High Tenacity Rayon 
*ed- can beused to build extra advantagesand sales into many products. 
> to Each strand of “Cordura” is inherently stronger than natural fibers 
sub- commonly used. Made in continuous filaments, it has no short ends 
= to pull apart under strain. 
icels “Cordura” yarn makes tires safer and cooler running. It makes 
tion conveyor belts lighter yet tougher. It makes garden hose so strong, 
nd. that one manufacturer now offers it with a ten-year guarantee. “Cor- 
If to dura” is the industrial fiber that gives you high strength...at low cost, 
ities If you use yarns or cordage in your business, it’s likely that “Cor- 
rest dura” can help you also improve your process or your product, or 
design a new product. 
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BASEBALL: 


A Little Security 


Last week baseball history’s greatest 
dealer made a little deal for himself. 
Branch Rickey, whose player sales as an 
empire builder in St. Louis and Brooklyn 
ran into the millions, sold his one-quarter 
interest in the Brooklyn Dodgers for a 
reported $1,000,000. The buyer: William 
Zeckendorf, New York real-estate man. 

Friends said that a desire for “a little 
security” had impelled the 69-year-old 
Rickey to sell out. But the man so often 
a year ahead of everyone else in seeing 
that a star was over the hill didn’t have 
to feel that he was over the hill himself. 
If he didn’t remain with the Dodgers 
as president and general manager at 
$150,000 to $200,000 a year, the inept 
(last-place) but rich Pittsburgh Pirates 
were only one of the clubs that reportedly 
hoped he would work out something for 
them. The go-between in the sale of 
Rickey’s stock was John Galbreath, 
owner of the Pirates. 


Mr. Patience 


For too many years, a baseball fan 
with time and money enough for one 
World Series game has been told that 
he couldn’t see it unless he bought tickets 
for three or four of the games. Last 
week he finally got the break that some 
magnates had said was unfeasible. At a 
cost of $15,000 or $20,000 in extra 
mailing help, the management of the 
Philadelphia Phillies announced that it 
would sell tickets for single games. 

The change was the work of 35-year- 
old Robert Ruliph Morgan Carpenter Jr., 


SPORTS 





© Bachrach 


Zeckendorf bought out Rickey 


rich man’s son, former Duke football 
player, sometime dabbler in dogs, horses, 
and prizefighters, and now president of 
the Phillies. He has never been very 
good at sticking to hidebound scripts. 
Since he and his father bought the Phila- 
delphia club late in 1943 for $200,000, 
Bob Carpenter has authorized an outlay 
estimated at $4,000,000 and more but 
hasn’t spent it in the way expected of 
rich men turned baseball magnates. 
Instead of paying small fortunes for 
other magnates’ overripe stars in an effort 
to buy a quick pennant, Carpenter in- 
vested in the slower method of farm- 
system development and _ bonus-player 
gambles. The latter cost him up to 
$65,000 per young, untested head, and 
in three of Carpenter’s first four years 





Bruce Nett 


Carpenter, scout Chuck Ward, and Sawyer. The slower way paid off 


ae 


the Phillies still finished seventh or last 
(as they had 24 times in 31 years), 
But when he chose a new manager jn 
1948, Carpenter clearly wasn’t running 
out of patience. Instead of a “name” 
manager he chose the pudgy, little. 
known but patient Eddie Sawyer, a for. 
mer biology teacher and strictly a minor. 
leaguer in baseball experience. 

As late as the spring of 1950, in the 
seventh year of his spending, Carpenter 
still emphasized that he was in no huny. 
He and Sawyer insisted that they were 
working toward a club which, once it 
hit the top, would stay there. Last week 
they seemed to have just such a team. 

All year, through one tense series after 
another and a spell of demoralizing cas- 
ualties—including the departure of Curt 
Simmons for Army service after pitching 
seventeen victories—the Phillies had 
stayed up there. As the National League 
race entered its final week only a mathe. 
matical formality separated them from 
the club’s first championship since 1915, 
and their ages added up to a vivid 
promise of more championships. 

Whiz Kids: Although their pitchers 
received immense help from their relief 
star,.a 33-year-old gaffer named Jim 
Konstanty (NEwsweEEk, July 17), there 
had been splendid work by Simmons, 2], 
Robin Roberts, 23, Bob Miller, 24, and 
Bubba Church, 25. The infield (first 
baseman Eddie Waitkus, second base- 
man Mike Goliat, shortstop Granny 
Hamner, and third baseman Puddinhead 
Jones) averaged a shade over 25 despite 
Waitkus’s 31 years. The club’s leading 
power hitters, Del Ennis (30 homers) 
and Jones (25), were only 25 years old. 
Behind 30-year-old Andy Seminick, 
catcher and slugger (24 homers), stood 
the likely looking Stan Lopata, 25. The 
outfield (Dick Sisler, Richie Ashburn, and 
Ennis) averaged under 26—and was 
being jostled for jobs by younger men 
from the Philly farm system. 

Last week, while the Phillies awaited 
the outcome of the American League’ 
three-club catfight, Manager Sawyer dot- 
ingly didn’t think that his Whiz Kids 
would be bothered by either the wait 
or the World Series betting odds. The 
betting was expected to favor the Amer 
ican League winner, but Sawyer pointed 
out: “Worse things have failed to bother 
these fellows. After a series of injuries 
and a stretch of five straight lickings 
around Labor Day, they just went out 
and made their league lead fatter than 
it had been all year.” 

To reporters who wanted to know if 
he intended to rest his regulars as soon 
as the pennant was clinched, Sawyer 
merely mentioned the case of Bubba 
Church. Five days earlier, after being 
struck in the face by a line drive, the 
rookie pitcher had undergone plastic 
surgery and a stitching job. Released 
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Look closely at these smartly -styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 
please... and you won't see the Nickel 
they contain. 


It’s right before your eyes, too... in 
the frames (mountings, some people call 
them ). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 


But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it does. 


See how strong but light the frames 
a 

See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted ... 

See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
roding, never becoming unsightly... 


Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 


Unseen Eriend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel ...advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 


* * 


Because of these advantages, Nickel 
has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer’s “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 


Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 
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“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


oo yet ‘Your Unseen Friend” remains unseen 


right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The Romance of Nickel 


is the name of a booklet that 

tells, in word and picture, 

the story of Nickel, and 

how Nickel is used to make 

life easier and more 

pleasant. It tells many 

little-known facts that 

make interesting conver- 

sation. You'li really enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write The International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Dept. 370z, New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


“its, Nickel 


© 1950,T.1.N.Co, -.-Your Unseen Friend 
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The Irony of It 


by JOHN LARDNER 


AR be it from this department to 
knock the football-handicapping 
business. We ourselves own 40 per 
cent of a tidy little retail outfit called 
Lardner’s Fearless Football Forecast, 
the rest of which is being held in 
escrow (or right near there, in subur- 
ban escrow) for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of those 
who have played our tips. 
Furthermore, the firma- 
ment of football prognostica- 
tion is adorned by such stars 
as Paul B. Williamson of 
New Orleans, who knows 
the names of 37 colleges 
that no one else ever heard 
of; Dr. E. B. Litkenhous, 
head of the  chemical- 
engineering department at 
Vanderbilt University, who specializes 
in Dixie games; and Joe Harris of 
Philadelphia, who was a waiter, and 
a good one, before he began to probe 
the stuffing out of the future. 


E FOOTBALL pickers are loyal to 
W each other—more so than, let us 
say, the members of the Huckleberry- 
Pickers Guild, which is torn by internal 
strife. I do not blast Dr. Williamson, 
or Dr. Harris, and they do not blast 
me. What they may think, privately, 
of the Fearless Forecast’s system of 
counting ties for the house, I do not 
know. Just between us, I would rather 
not know. The point is, we all stick 
publicly to a policy of live and let live. 

However, I believe the time has 
come to be a little bit more frank with 
the fans. Williamson is good and so is 
Litkenhous. Harris is formidable—all 
intellect, that boy. They go about 
their work with a smooth, professional 
rhythm. But I would be deceiving you 
if I failed to state that statistics for the 
last couple of years show that the best 
football handicapper in action today is 
an unpublicized amateur whom we 
will call, for want of a better name, 
Phoebe M. Snell, aged 6, of 1001-B 
North Central Avenue. 

The name of this wizard varies. 
Sometimes it is Joachim J. Klatz, aged 
4, of 8756 Genesee Drive. Sometimes 
it is Daniel Y. Wells, aged 10, of 41 
West Eighth Street. Whatever the kid 
calls himself, he is infallibly the win- 
ner of those weekly newspaper con- 
tests that list the fifteen toughest 
football games of the week and ask 





subscribers to see which can come 
closest to picking them right, for a 
prize of $500, or the alternative of a 
round-trip cruise to Lapland. 

We professionals do not pretend to 
be able to get the fifteen toughest 
games just right, including ties, es- 
dite in midseason. If we are close 

comme to the correct answer in 13 
or 14, we pat ourselves on 
the back till our vertebrae 
rattle. But Phoebe M. Snell, 
aged 6, or whatever name 
she uses, hits them all on 
the nose. How she does it is 
usually explained in a letter 
to the paper by her uncle, 
Julian W. Snell, same ad- 
dress. I quote from memory: 

“Your football contest last 
week was very easy for Phoebe. As 
she chewed up the sports page during 
breakfast, her two front teeth hit Dart- 
mouth and Cornell at the same time, 
which explains the tie selection there. 
She spilled oatmeal four times on 
Notre Dame and twice on Tulane, 
foreshadowing the difference of four 
touchdowns to two. If your photogra- 
pher brings the money when he calls, 
Phoebe will be glad to pose for him, 
making a deposit in her piggy bank.” 

This type of forecasting is the de- 
spair of Dr. Williamson, Dr. Harris, 
and the others, who occupy pent- 
house space on the heights of pure 
reason. It gives me quite a jolt, too, 
though I admit that the methods of 
the Fearless Football Forecast have 
something in common with Phoebe M. 
Snell’s. She uses oatmeal; I use catsup. 





ONETHELESS, the Fearless Forecast 
N is about to enter on its tenth 
season, or thereabouts. We feel that 
it spreads a certain amount of sun- 
shine. Letters like this pour in: 

“Saw where you picked Baylor over 
Rice last week. Oh, how I laughed.” 

Other tributes to the Fearless Fore- 
cast follow: 

“Fills a need.”—Hardtack (Neb.) 
Evening News. 

“Never heard of it.”—former King 
Zog of Albania. 

“I am not expecting any appoint- 
ment from the Administration.”— 
Harold E. Stassen. 

In the circumstances, there is noth- 
ing to do but go quietly and cheer- 
fully forward. 





SPORTS 





——— 


from a hospital at noon on Sept. 20, 
he showed up at the ball park for 
workout the same day. “That’s one of 
the big things to remember about this 
bunch,” Sawyer mildly warned Series 
prophets. “They all like to play baf 
that much.” 


HORSE RACING: 


Miss-outs 


One dank morning at Belmont Park in 
New York last week, an exercise boy slid 
off the steaming back of deep-chested, 
thin-rumped Noor and reported: “He's 
as strong as he was in California.” In 
California, where training conditions are 
fine and tracks fast, the Irish-bred Noor 
had hit abrupt American stardom last 
winter with two world records, four 
straight victories over horse-of-the-cen- 
tury Citation, and a fortune in earnings 
($229,190). His owner, Mrs. Charles §. 
Howard, in deference to her late hus- 
band’s wish, sent the horse East to val- 
idate his California showing. At Belmont 
Park on Monday, the mission got off toa 
disappointing start. 

At a mile and a sixteenth the black Irish 
giant (16.3 hands high, 1,150 pounds) 
was beaten by Greentree Stable’s com- 
paratively unsung One Hitter. Last Sat- 
urday, at a mile and a half—a distance 
he prefers—Noor was whipped again by a 
mere neck. Winner: the still neglected 
($20.40 for $2) One Hitter, Little (900 
pounds) son of Shut Out. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for 
NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END SEPT. 30 
Notre Dame over North Carolina 
Minnesota over Washington 
Ohio State over S.M.U. 
Rice over Santa Clara 
Georgia over St. Mary’s 
Texas over Purdue 
Wisconsin over Marquette 
Duke over Pittsburgh 
‘ Oklahoma over Boston College 
Army over Colgate 
Dartmouth over Holy Cross 
Yale over Brown 
Penn State over Georgetown 
Cornell over Lafayette 
Navy over Maryland 
Princeton over Williams 
Penn over Virginia 
Vanderbilt over Auburn 
Kentucky over Mississippi 
Alabama over Tulane 
Tennessee over Mississippi State 
Michigan over Michigan State 
Indiana over Nebraska 
U.C.L.A. over Washington State 
California over Oregon 
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From the Grip of Weight 
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arles S. ° 
ang a Mallory Metallurgical Research 
to val- ° ° 7 
elmont gives new lift to jet planes... 
off toa 
ia through pioneering in new 
Cc rls 
“pow Titanium Alloy Developments 
‘S com- 
ast Sat- 
listance ONTINUING research is shrinking the “wild blue yonder’? for the 
- — pioneering pilots of today’s jet planes. One of the most recent 
“900 developments is the product of metallurgy, however . . . rather than a 
si result of aerodynamic design. The weight of commercially available metals 
that would stand up under the elevated temperatures and corrosive atmos- 
—— phere of jet engine operation had stymied progress. Now titanium alloys 
come into the picture . . . half as heavy as steel, yet just as strong. 
ast Several new Mallory titanium alloys have been developed under the 
sponsorship of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. One of them is now being 
tested for critical parts for jet engines . . . promising improved rate of 
sillias climb, range and maneuverability while affording additional resistance 
; to heat and corrosion. 
Years of Mallory pioneering and experience have gone into the research 
on titanium alloys . . . and today Mallory has a unique background of 
know-how that is part of every Mallory titanium alloy that leaves the 
laboratory for commercial application. In the future, Mallory will have 
available a whole family of titanium alloys . . . for a wide range of services 
- and applications. 
Mallory imagination, creative engineering and experience have helped 
many manufacturers solve the “unsolvable” . .. through metallurgy, 
electro-chemistry and electronics. If you have a design or production 
problem that falls within the scope of these Mallory activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 
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te 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing 
for world trade. Control the 
FIRE menace. Let GLOBE 
Sprinklers protect your plant. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK. ..CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principai cities 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural th, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
... If your Grugsist hasn't it, don’t waste mone 
on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5072-3, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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MUSIC 
Symphony Hall, 1900- 


When Boston’s Symphony Hall was 
opened just half a century ago, the ladies 
in the audience were startled to read an 
announcement in the program prohibit- 
ing “any person to wear upon the head a 
covering which obstructs the view of the 
exhibition or performance.” A delegation 
thereupon visited the management for 
further clarification, and the 
result was typical of the spirit 
of Symphony Hall. “The gra- 
cious women with musical 
taste,” replied the manage- 
ment, “can be depended up- 
on to wear hats, if they wear 
any, against which the mean- 
est man on earth could find 
no indictment.” 

As it turned out, however, 
“the gracious women with 
musical taste” could not be 
depended upon. The “Merry 
Widow” vogue was in full 
flower as the 1908-09 season 
began. The men, having had 
all they could take of wide 
brims and dashing plumes, 
appealed to the mayor, who 
threatened to revoke the 
hall’s license if the hats were 
not abandoned. On Nov. 19, 
deadline day, Symphony Hall 
was awave with defiant mil- 
linery. Ushers were frantically 
nervous as time for the final 
bell before the concert ap- 
proached. But when it rang, 
the spirit of the ladies broke, 
and all the hats came off—all, 
that is, except one, and its owner 
marched to the box office and got her 
money back. Ever since that time, the 
tradition goes, the women of Boston have 
taken their hats to Symphony Hall—and 
worn them in their laps. 

Anecdotes such as this one make H. 
Earle Johnson’s new book, “Symphony 
Hall, Boston,”* most delightful reading. 
Johnson, assistant professor of music at 
Clark University in Worcester, Mass., 
was born in Connecticut, but vows that 
he is a “Bostonian by conviction.” His 
writing shows it, for he has succeeded in 
portraying the city and the hall and the 
Boston Symphony with ‘pride, respect, 
warm affection, and gentle humor. 

Agewise, Symphony Hall is one of the 
nation’s youngest important concert 
houses. It was opened in 1900, whereas 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music was 
completed in 1857 and Carnegie Hall in 
New York was finished in 1891. Sym- 
phony Hall cost $750,000, and into it 
went extraordinarily careful planning— 
proof of which is the fact that no major 
structural operation has been performed 





*431 pages. Little, Brown. $6. 
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since its opening, and yet it is a thor- 
oughly up-to-date plant, complete with a 
remarkably modern ventilating system. 

Nor did the hall’s vaunted acoustics 
result from accident. Prof. Wallace C. 
Sabine, then assistant professor of physics 
at Harvard University, worked closely 
with the hall’s architects—McKim, Mead, 
& White of New York—to achieve the 
finest acoustical properties for~music. As 
a general model, the Leipzig Gewand- 





John Brook 


Symphony Hall: Acoustical and decorative 


haus was chosen, but with an increased 
seating capacity. Oddly enough, the stat- 
ues which occupy commanding positions 
above the second balcony around three 
sides of the hall (see cut) are there “for 
reasons as much acoustical as decorative.” 
“The niches,” says the author, “are im- 
portant adjuncts to the acoustical 
scheme, the idea of placing statues in 
them .a happy afterthought.” 


Met Headlines 


Surest sign that the 1950-51 music 
season was really under way: the Metro- 
politan Opera was in the news again. And 
all week long, Rudolf Bing, the Met's 
new general manager, fired a succession 
of salvos, each of which was worth a story 
on its own. 

The most important had a very familiar 
ring: the Met was in serious financial 
trouble again. The company had hoped 
that Congress would repeal the 20 per 
cent Federal admissions tax and had fig- 
ured the estimated additional revenue 
in its 1950-51 budget. But Congress left 
admission taxes where they were, and 
now the opera was in the hole, not only 
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with its plans for the coming season but 
also, it was announced, facing a $325,000 
operating deficit for the past season. 

Hence, each Metropolitan Opera sub- 
scriber (there were 6,700 last year) had 
received the following communication by 
this week: “The enclosed bill for your 
1950-51 subscription includes the original 
cost of your season tickets (including the 
Federal tax). To this has been added an 
amount equal to 20 per cent of the net 
price of your tickets which we hope you 
will send us as a VOLUNTARY GIFT to meet 
this emergency.” Since the Boston Sym- 
phony, to meet the same emergency, 
recently had success with the same kind 
of appeal, the Met, too, had its hopes. 

*Three Firsts’: In line with the opera’s 
need to increase revenue by any means 
possible, Bing also announced that the 
first performances of two of the season’s 
new productions and of one revival— 
Verdi's “Don Carlo” on opening night 
Nov. 6, Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus” on Dec. 20, and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” on March 6—would not be a 
part of either of the two subscription 
series, but would be-lumped together as 
“Three Firsts.” One orchestra ticket for 
the three will cost $60. Subscribers would 
get those operas later on. 

Besides “Don Carlo” and “Fleder- 
maus,” the Met will offer one other new 
production, Wagner's “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” In all, the season’s repertoire as 
now announced will include 21 different 
operas (24 were given last season), plus 
concert presentations of Verdi's “Manzoni 
Requiem”—which will be conducted by 
Bruno Walter, who will also hold the 
podium for “Fidelio.” Notably absent 
from the repertoire are Bizet’s “Carmen” 
and Verdi’s “Aida,” both badly in need 
of complete new productions. 

Bing also answered the question which 
has been puzzling the music world for 
the last six months: “Who’s in and who’s 
out?” He announced a roster of 87 sing- 
ers, 21 less than last season’s number. 
Conspicuously absent are Rose Bampton, 
Stella Roman, Polyna Stoska, Cloe Elmo, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, 
James Melton, and Italo Tajo. Three 
singers well known at the Met previously 
will be back—Kirsten Flagstad, Zinka 
Milanov, and Karin Branzell. Fifteen 
new singers will make their Met debuts, 
six Americans and nine foreigners—in- 
cluding the Spanish soprano Victoria De 
Los Angeles, the Italian mezzo-soprano 
Fedora Barbieri, the Greek contralto 
Elena Nikolaidi, the German baritone 
Hans Hotter, and the Bulgarian basso 
Boris Christoff. The list of conductors 
was cut drastically, with Giuseppe 
Antonicelli, Fritz Busch, Pietro Cimara, 
Emil Cooper, Wilfred Pelletier, and Jonel 
Perlea all not returning. Present and 
holding the 1950-51 podium will be 
Fausto Cleva, Alberto Erede, Fritz 
Reiner, Fritz Stiedry, and Bruno Walter. 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? To prove that they are 
mimeographed on hard-finish 
paper! And this is only one of 
the bonus features of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing which 
is still unmatched for over-all 
economy. Others include 
duplicating in 4 or more 
colors at one time ... and 
mimeographing on almost 
every kind of paper and card 
stock. Speed? Yes! Up to 180 
copies a minute. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-1059-1 


5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon 
-.. write now! Learn how to 
save with MODERN mimeo- 
graphing and A. B. Dick 
products—for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 
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There is a competent Home 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Seated on a well curb. a British 
surgeon, Dr. Richard Shuckburg, 
watched reinforcements from New 
England arriving to join General 
Abercrombie’s forces before the at- 
tack on Ticonderoga in 1758. To the 
lively young surgeon, accustomed to 
dapper, well-equipped British officers, 
the raw recruits in motley array were 
objects of ridicule. In a spirit of 
mockery hé penned the words of “Yankee Doodle,” adapting them to an air 
long popular in Europe. Eventually, however, the derided Yankees had the 
last laugh, for “Yankee Doodle” was a rallying cry during the Revolution and 
became America’s first patriotic song. Nor were the British any longer 
amused when, after Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga, the Americans lustily 
chanted “Yankee Doodle” as his surrendering troops laid down their arms. 

Fort Crailo where “Yankee Doodle” is believed to have been written was 
the manor house of Rensselaerwyck, home of the Van Rensselaer family on 
the east bank of the Hudson in the town which now bears their name. Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, wealthy diamond merchant of Amsterdam, began to acquire 
the estate in 1630 and increased his holdings until his patroonship included 
more than 700,000 acres. The patroon, however, never saw his vast estate 
which he named Crailo, or Crows’ Woods, but administered it by letters to 
his agents. 

The present structure, thought to have been built soon after 1704, was 
used as General Abercrombie’s headquarters during the French and Indian 
War. After remaining in the possession of the Van Rensselaer family for 
many years it was offered to New York State in 1924 and is now maintained 
by the State Department of Education. 
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EDUCATION —— 
Ford: Fund and Findings 


The late Henry Ford once said: “If we 
can afford war, we can also afford edy. 
cation.” Now, three years after his death, 
millions of the dollars amassed by the 
auto magnate will at last begin to flow 
out and strengthen peace, democracy, 
and the educational and. economic well. 
being of the peoples of the earth. 

When Henry’s son, the late Edsel Ford, 
first set up the Ford Foundation with 


Ford II started the funds rolling 


Ford stock shares in 1936, he designated 
it “to receive and administer funds for 
scientific, educational, and charitable pur- 
poses, all for the public welfare.” Over 
the years, Henry and Edsel poured more 
stock and cash into the foundation. By 
the time Henry died, the assets were 
estimated at more than $109,000,000. 

Today Ford Foundation funds possibly 
total more than $250,000,000—backed by 
the company’s declared assets of more 
than $1,000,000,000.* This would make 
Ford the largest philanthropic fund in 
this country—well ahead of the Carnegie 
trusts of about $186,000,000 and _ the 
Rockefeller monies of $137,000,000. In 
the fourteen years of its existence, how- 
ever, Ford has spent only $27,000,000. 

In 1948, Henry Ford II, president of 
the company, announced that the foun- 
dation trustees had appointed an eight- 
man study group to determine how best 
to spend the family’s philanthropic fund. 
This week, the trustees released the 
committee’s findings. 

The study had advisers from every 
field of American life, with more than 
1,000 persons being directly interviewed. 
Five general areas are defined to be ben- 





*Since Ford stock is not for sale, there is no true 
market value assignable to that portion of the founda- 
tion’s assets. 
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efited by Ford money. Primarily, the 
study states, the foundation will “support 
activities that promise significant contri- 
butions to world peace,” such as strength- 
ening the United Nations. It will also 
strive to safeguard American freedoms in 
all fields, including the protection of pri- 
vate rights before the law. 

In its third area, the Ford Foundation 
will seek to advance the economic well- 
being of people everywhere. Education 
will be the fourth field, including a much- 
needed aim to improve the quality and 
quantity of teachers. Pointing out that 
real equality of opportunity in higher 
education is negated today by increased 
costs, the foundation hopes to combat 
this and produce generally educated 
students. “We are today, perhaps, turning 
out too many graduate specialists who 
lack a sense of our society as a whole.” 

But Ford is not ignoring the sciences. 
Its fifth aim is to increase the knowledge 
of factors which influence or determine 
human behavior, emotionally, technolog- 
ically, psychologically, and medically. 

To avoid dry rot, the Ford Foundation 
will allow its trustees to serve no longer 
than nine years. It will probably begin 
handing out some funds around Jan. 1 
and more funds if and when the com- 
pany’s stock is placed on public sale. 
The president of the foundation, inciden- 
tally, will be free to give out millions 
without consulting the trustees. 

*And the confident expectation was 
that the new president would be 59-year- 
old Paul G. Hoffman, who resigned this 
week as head of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. 


Report From China 


“On June 30, 1950, the Christian Col- 
leges in China completed their first full 
academic year under the new Communist 
government of China.” So last week, 
reported the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China, which supports twelve 
institutions. The best news of the 
troubled year in China, said the board, 
is that “the doors are still open.” 

Under the presidency of Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton, ex-commander of the 
Waves and former president of Wellesley 
College, the board found that the greatest 
loss to the colleges has been a cut in 
Western personnel—a drop of 80 from 
the nearly 200 there in the fall of 1948. 
Student enrollment in the dozen schools 
from Yenching in the north to Lingnan 
in Canton has fallen off to 8,705 last 
spring, as contrasted with more than 
11,000 in the fall of 1948. 

Emphasis has shifted from the human- 
ities and social sciences to agriculture, 
medicine, and engineering. Academic 
standards have been lowered. Although 
individuals are under pressure from the 
Communist regime’s ideology, freedom 
of religion “has been an actuality.” 
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Let Santa Fe give you the informa- 
tion you are seeking about freight 
transportation or industrial loca- 
tioas. 


Santa Fe’s skilled freight traffic 
personnel can give you expert in- 
formation about all classes of freight 
transportation. 


For industrial development infor- 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mar. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 





mation Santa Fe has a special de- 
partment to help you secure facts 
about the advantages the west and 
southwest offers for the expansion 
or relocation of your company. 


Take advantage of the informa- 
tion Santa Fe can give you, write or 
call your nearest Santa Fe traffic of- 
fice today. It pays to “Ship Santa Fe 
All The Way”! 
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YO. Ties : Sows ler 


automatically makes the toast of 





pop-up toaster with convenient con- 
trols at both ends. Its luxurious mir- 
ror-chrome finish makes it a perfect 
companion for the brilliant new 
Camfield Automatic Coffee Maker. 


your choice—every slice, every 
time! Camfield is the automatic 


Camfield Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich 


FAMOUS 
82 


FOR BLUE RIBBON APPLIANCES 








——- THEATER —— 
New Play 


Daphne Laureola (Leland Hayward 
Herman Shumlin). The facts about this 
imported London hit, presented in asso. 
ciation with the original producer 
Laurence Olivier, are simple and reason. 
ably beyond dispute. Jamies Bridie’s play 
is sometimes gay, often tediously wordy. 
and generally trivial. But at least it bring 
one of the theater’s great actresses, Dame 
Edith Evans,* back to the United States, 

The botanical title refers to the shru) 
that was named after Daphne, the nymph 





= ‘ 3 é 
There’s nothing like a Dame 


who frustrated an amorous Apollo by 
turning into a tree in the nick of time 
The symbolical application to Bridie’ 
heroine, Lady Pitts, is vague, however 
as the middle-aged widow escapes ai 
idealistic suitor by marrying a flatly real: 
istic one. The point (pretty, if not pro- 
found) seems to lie in woman’s rebellion 
against man’s compulsion to impose god: 
head on the reluctant female. 

Aside from the occasional flash of per 
ceptive writing, Bridie’s chief contribv- 
tion is the tricky role that permits Edith 
Evans .to contrast the alcoholic vagarie: 
of a solitary drinker in a Soho restaurant 
with the solid virtues of a dignified ma 
tron imbued with a tender concern fo! 
her octogenarian husband. Making his 
Broadway debut, Cecil Parker—anothe: 
fine English actor—gives this slight rok 
substance considerably in excess of it 
conception. While it is unfortunate that 
“Daphne Laureola” is far beneath the 
stature of its co-stars, it would be equall! 
unfortunate to regard this as a reason for 
missing their admirable performance. 





*The actress appeared here in 1931 in “The Lad) 
With a Lamp” and in 1934 as the nurse in Katharine 
Comell’s revival of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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‘swe — With Kodachrome Film 
in your miniature camera 


you get this 


| Double I. brilliant screen PIQJOCEION o¢ yur kodschrom 
Rewa d 2. gorgeous Kodachrome Prints mate. exer. 


| suddenly feel like experts when they 
discover what wonderful color pictures they can take 









ime a he : ; ” 
with Kodachrome Film in a miniature camera— 

pollo by any “miniature” with f/6.3 lens or better. Added 

be satisfaction: the average amateur finds these superb 

howeve pictures are so easy to take! 

apes al ° ” 

ay oil Fine equipment for less money... 


not pro: And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 


—— miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens 

or selling at the remarkably low price of $29.95, 

h of per including Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show 

contribu: you the sensational new Kodak Pony 828 Camera. 

rte» With it—and Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A, at 

estaurant $29.50—you're well equipped to start your 

ified ms- Kodachrome career . . . Also see Kodaslide Table 

kine - Viewer —projector, screen, and slide changer 

—anothei combined . .. and other Kodak miniatures and 

ight rok projectors (Master Model illustrated ). i ae 
ss of its Prices subject to change without notice. at 
nate thal Eastman Kodak Company : oe be sae 
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—_ “ 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Smart They build one of the worlds most unusual ranches! 
idea! 


New 
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The Thompsons make the dreams of their 
youth pay off at famed White Horse Ranch! 


Snowy white horses, a huge herd of them 
—that was the childhood dream of the 
Thompsons. Today they have that herd of 
American Albino horses—plus white cattle, 
white cats and dogs, white barns and corrals. 


White Horse Ranch at Naper, Nebraska, 
breeds and trains horses for circuses, shows, and 
movie stars. Here, Cal and Ruth Thompson 
also train riders for the White Horse All-Girl 
Revue and the White Horse Troupe. 


4‘WHITE WINGS,’’ sire of 
many albino colts, shows 
lots of spirit in training. 
Actually—this breed is 


cat AND RUTH THOMPSON 
and colt ...a potential 
star for cowboy movies if 
he follows the hoof prints 


noted for its calmness. of some of his forebears. 


They switch to Ford Truck Economy-cut costs 18%! 


4) 


—_— “Good breeding shows 
up in trucks as well as horses,” says Cal 
Thompson. “The fine performance of Ford 
Trucks shows up in tough ranch service, and 
in meeting split-second show schedules on 
the road. It also shows up in my accounts, 
which indicate an 18% saving in gas, oil and 
repair costs since I switched to Ford Trucks.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO, I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOUI 


FORD V-8 SMOOTHNESS and 
long life come from over- 
lapping power impulses. 
Only Ford gives a choice 
of V-8 or 6-cylinder power! 


65-COIL SEAT is typical of 
Ford driver comfort. Cen- 
ter section spring coils 
have an innerspring-mat- 
tress-type of “pocketing.” 


SAVE MONEY! Choose from over 175 models, 95-h.p. 
Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs—two V-8 and two 6- 
cylinder engines—Engine-top setting of accessories for 
easier maintenance—Bonus Built reserves of strength 
and power for long life and economical performance. 


“100 THOROUGHBRED V-8 HORSES power 
this Ford Model F-6,” Ford Dealer 
Ed Pillar tells Thompson. 95-h.p. and 
110-h.p. Sixes are also available for this 
16,000-lb. G.V.W. model. Cab has lounge- 


type seats, and Air Wing ventilators. 
Power brakes are standard. 9-ft. or 12-ft. 
Stake or Platform bodies. 134-in., 158-in., 
176-in. wheelbase chassis with cab, with 
windshield, or with cowl are available. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— t Sird) 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


The Happiest Days of Your Life 
(London Film). Even if Nutbourne Col- 
lege is something less than top drawer as 
a public school, headmaster Wetherby 
Pond has reason to feel optimistic as the 
new term begins. If things go right, sev- 
eral directors of a famous boys’ school 
will inspect the Nutbourne campus, find 
it ably administered, and call Pond to 
more lucrative educational pastures. But 
times are difficult in England and the 
Ministry of Education (Resettlement De- 


caricature. The brunt of the joke is borne 
by Alastair Sim as the embattled head- 
master and Margaret Rutherford as his 
formidable, four-square opponent. Two 
of England’s finest character comedians, 
the co-stars manage to turn a strictly 
parochial whimsy into a happy rumpus 
for transatlantic entertainment. 

Pretty Baby 


(Warner Bros.). The 


ulcers, internecine backbiting and black- 
coffee crises that have come to be re- 
garded as endemic in the advertising 
business come in for a measure of good- 
natured and often skillful spoofing in this 





Margaret Rutherford and Alastair Sim decide the joke is on them 


partment) finds it necessary to transport 
St. Swithin’s school across country to 
share Nutbourne’s cloistered halls. 

The fact that St. Swithin’s is a girls’ 
school does not dawn on Pond and his 
staff until Miss Whitchurch and her teach- 
ers turn up with a hundred-odd young 
ladies feeling “peckish for their tea.” Un- 
derstandably assuming that Nutbourne is 
a girls’ institution, Miss Whitchurch is 
somewhat taken back by the school motto, 
“Defend Thine Honor,” and the sinister 
presence of boxing gloves in the gymna- 
sium locker. But when the opposing fac- 
tions finally discover that a bumbling 
bureaucracy is guilty of “an appalling 
sexual aberration,” the battle is joined 
with the first objective (the beds) falling 
to the visitors. 

As director Frank Launder’s screen- 
play galhimphs toward its pandemoniac 
climax his farcial devices grow repetitive 
and a little desperate. But throughout 
the film, and most rewardingly in the 
early sequences, the nonsense is steadied 
by flashes of wry humor and delightful 
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yarn about a girl and her doll who nearly 
destroy a big New York agency. 

Patsy, the girl (Betsy Drake), is a 
none too adroit stenographer with 
Morley-Holmes, Inc. The doll is a dis- 
carded item from a campaign advertising 
Baxter Baby Food, the product of the 
firm’s most truculent and pecunious client, 
one Cyrus Baxter (Edmund Gwenn). 
Patsy pilfers the doll for the simple rea- 
son that, wrapped in a blanket and car- 
ried to work mornings, it ensures her a 
rush-hour seat on the subway. At her 
station, to the horror of fellow passengers, 
she checks her “baby” in a dime locker. 

This convenient offspring, apparently 
a fatherless waif, soon comes to the 


_ attention of old C. B. himself. Since Patsy 


has had the sardonic foresight to name 
the doll Cyrus, the lonely old tycoon vir- 
tually adopts him sight unseen. Morley 
(Dennis Morgan) and Holmes (Zachary 
Scott) find themselves saddled with the 
job of either promoting the presumably 
unwed mother to a position where she 
would be financially comfortable if hope- 





Ideal ee 


Offers You 





















For Muterials ! 


No “long haul” necessary... 





@ Coal, natural gas, stone, clay, 
oil and an abundant water supply 
give -industries in Indiana the 
basic materials they need. 





@ Indiana is the sixth largest coal 
producing state in the country, 
averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- 
able each year. Rainfall averages 
43 inches a year. Oil production is 
constantly increasing. 





@ In addition, steel is produced 
in the state for quick shipment to 
any locality. Lumber and veneer 
mills are conveniently located. A 
great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in the state. In 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul” of 
materials is necessary. 





@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, good Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and 
excellent Market outlets. 








Write for booklet 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give firm name and 
title when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept. 105N+ State House + Indianapolis, Ind 











Know your Scotch 
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The base of all Scotch is malt whisky—made by the time-honoured, pot- 
still method. But a single-malt or all-malt whisky is a bit too “hardy” 
for the average drinker. For that reason—some lighter-bodied whiskies 
of a malt and grain character go into all Scotch blends. Teacher’s 
Highland Cream is a Blended Scotch Whisky—famous the world over 
for its delightful unchanging flavour. 


y No. 13 in a series of informative advertisements. 
“ \ ” 
Qi te Flavour 


EACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


Lhe Scotch 


Teacuests — you know is 


wt 4 x, 


Seoteh Wrisky 


Mowe i i KK always right 
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Blended Scotch Whisky. . .86 Proof * Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y. ¢ Importers since 1794 





MOVIES — 





lessly inadequate, or losing Baxter’s all- 
important account. 

This is only the beginning of a serpen- 
tine plot that gives Gwenn some winsome § 
moments as a would-be foster parent and 
plunges both Morgan and Scott into a 
welter of romantic confusion. Director 
Bretaigne Windust maintains the pace of 
this pleasantly scatterbrained satire with 
the help of such incidental touches as 
having a soprano-voiced 60-year-old ap. 
pearing as a Henry Aldrich type in one of 
the agency's soap operas. How much all 
this will appeal to moviegoers will de- 
pend a good deal on whether they find 
Miss Drake’s breathless antics awkwardly 
charming or a little too arch for comfort. 


The Sleeping City (Universal Interna. 
tional) is the second picture within a 
year to use the bleakly functional wards, 
corridors, and grounds of Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York as the background 
for medically tinted drama. And once 
again, as in M-G-M’s “The Doctor and 
the Girl” (Newsweek, Oct. 24, 1949), 
the screen writers fail to do justice to the 
famous institution. 

Even with George Sherman staging 
this script for considerable excitement 
and suspense, the story of murder in 
white and of an improbable narcotics 
ring comes off as a run-of-the-mill who- 
dunit. Richard Conte is completely plau- 
sible ‘as a special police investigator who 
knows enough médicine to pose as a 
practicing intern. Coleen Gray is disarm- 
ing as a nurse who peddles hospital drugs 
to a sinister Richard Taber, and Alex 
Nicol is excellent as a subsequent candi- 
date for the spot marked X. However, 
the only noteworthy feature of the film is 
William Miller’s fine photography of a 
backstage Bellevue. 


Born To Be Bad (RKO). From the 
furtive way her eyes keep darting 
around, you can tell right away that 
Christabel (Joan Fontaine) needs the 
attention of either a psychiatrist or a 
good oculist. The niece of a wealthy 
publisher (Harold Vermilyea), she de- 
scends on the big city armed with a look 
of frightened-doe innocence and a set of 
morals that might have raised the eye- 
brows of Lucrezia Borgia. It isn’t long 
before she has spirited a dapper million- 
aire (Zachary Scott) away from Joan 
Leslie, his clean-cut young fiancée. Be- 
tween fortune hunts Christabel also finds 
time to drive a hairy-chested author 
(Robert Ryan) to at least occasional 
overdoses of strong drink. 

It’s hard to say which is the phonier- 
Christabel’s silken, unmotivated villainy, 
or the chromium-plated society that is 
hers to disrupt. The only ‘one who profits 
from this gilt-edged malarky is Mel 
Ferrer as an iconoclastic artist who paints 
Christabel’s portrait and jacks up its price 
each time she gets in newsworthy trouble. 


Newsweek, October 2, 1950 
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The good news of Newsweek's 1950 Christmas Rates! 
Costs are skyrocketing — but nof on Christmas 

gifts of Newsweek! You can send your friends a 

| year’s subscription at the astonishingly low rates 

of just $4.75 apiece — or when five or more 


are ordered at one time—at only $4.00 each! 
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And... Newsweek for Christmas means 52 issues of the 
electrifying news of 1951! So see that your 


friends, relatives and business colleagues receive 





this gift that’s short on price, but year-long in 
value—by reserving their gift subscriptions early. 
And make sure of Newsweek for yourself at 


this holiday saving, too! 


regular yearly rate $6.50 
Holiday prices for continental 


honier- United States and Canada only. 
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means Reat protection 


When you specify Realock Fence you have definite 
assurance that your properties are really protected. 
That's because wherever bolts are used on hinges, 
locking devices, or other fittings, nuts can only be 
removed from the inside—safely secure from out- 
side tampering. 

Realock Fence is heavily galvanized for greater 
weather resistance ...made extra strong to last 
longer with little or no maintenance expense. 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory — or write. direct. 


oe Veoh Gu ae na 3 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 
Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 
1080-19th Avenue * Oakland 6, California 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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H.S.T., Pro and Con 


Jonathan Daniels, former White House 
press secretary, says of the life of Presi- 
dent Truman: “Never has so little been 
so often rewritten by more men.” He is 
right. His biography, “The Man of Inde- 
pendence,” at least includes some new 
facts and comes out with the following: 

The Truman and Young families mi- 
grated from Kentucky to Missouri in the 
1840s. Truman’s maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, settled near the bend of 
the Missouri and the Kaw, bought at 


The Wan ot 
\ndependen 


least 1,928 acres, and drove cattle and 
wagons on trading trips to Utah, Colo- 
rado, and California. Truman’s paternal 
grandfather Anderson Shippe Truman 
operated a 200-acre farm near Westport 
Landing and owned slaves. Neither 
fought in the Civil War. 

Truman’s father traded in horses, cat- 
tle, mules, goats, and real estate, was a 
zealous Bryan supporter, and in 1901 
went broke speculating in grain futures. 
He lost a 160-acre farm that his wife had 
inherited and some $30,000 to $40,000 
more in personal property. 

Harry Truman, the oldest of three 
children, born in 1884, spent his first 
years in comparative prosperity, had bad 
eyesight (glasses before he was 9) was 
critically ill of diphtheria at 10, was kept 
pretty closely at home, read a good deal, 
and enjoyed his piano lessons. He seems 
to have done well in high school, though 
the school records were destroyed by 
fire in 1938. In the summer of 1902, he 
got his first important job as timekeeper 
for the L. J. Smith Construction Co., 
double-tracking the Santa Fe railroad 
near Independence. 


claims, and lawyers’ fees reduced the 


cv 


In Daniels’s book Truman’s career reads like something by Balzac 
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After his father’s failure, the family 
moved to Kansas City, where the fathe; 
became a watchman at the Mibssouy 
Elevator Co. and young Truman became 
a clerk at the National Bank of Com. 
merce (and later the Union National 
Bank) earning $125 a month. On the 
death of his grandmother (Solomoy 
Young’s widow) the Trumans inherited 
property they expected to be worth 
$150,000 (four daughters and one sop 
were cut off with $5 apiece) but debt 


total. After 1906, Truman and his brothe 
farmed the lands, raising wheat, oat; 
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corn, Hampshire hogs, black Angus and § pp 
dairy cattle; in a good year, they made § Rober 
$15,000. Truman bought a third interest & say ¢} 
in a zinc mine in Commerce, Okla, the 7 
losing $7,500, and made no money (but & glorif, 
did not lose any) as treasurer and one of & busily 
the organizers of the Morgan Oil if.” 
Refining Co. He bought (secondhand, § “mot 
for $600) one of the first automobiles in & of th, 
Missouri, a dark, four-cylinder Stafford & ynoff 
touring car with Prest-O-Lite lamps, and his § 
was a man about town in Kansas City. § blunt 
He joined the Baptist Church in 1904 & Senat 
05, and Battery B of the Missouri Na- § sure} 
tional Guard when it was organized in § to co 
1905, and the Masons in 1909. His § in w 
war experiences are part of what has § in W 
been rewritten so frequently, and TI 
Daniels does not add much to what is § —— 
generally known. After the war, Truman 1208 
set up the haberdashery with a Jewish — 
war veteran, Eddie Jacobson, and lost & the N 
about $28,000. In 1922, before the store ju": 
closed, he was picked by the Pendergast a 
machine to run for county judge—the & 1939, 
equivalent of county commissioner—and § far") 
was elected by 282 votes. Defeated at lawsu 
the next election, he opened an office — 
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and sold Kansas City automobile-club 
memberships and formed a financial busi- 
ness with Spencer Salisbury, afterward 
his bitter enemy.* 

Salisbury was then deputy internal- 
revenue collector in Kansas City and 
says that he advised Truman to get his 
prospects from the income-tax list. The 
two men were in the Southwest Building 
& Loan Association at Independence and 
bought control of the Citizens Security 
Bank at Englewood near by. They got 
out just before it failed. The president 
who took it over committed suicide. 

Thereafter, Truman’s story is pretty 
familiar, though Daniels adds a few 
details. He makes a good deal of 
Truman’s hard work and solitary life in 
his early days as senator, and says that 
he was profoundly impressed by Max 
Lowenthal’s book on the reorganization 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Lowenthal became his liberal adviser 
and put him in touch with Brandeis. 
The purpose of this is to give Truman a 
liberal background. It reads uncomfort- 
ably like one of those genealogical tables 
tracing descent from the Pilgrims. 

The book is filled with dubious histori- 
cal parallels (Truman is to Roosevelt 
what Jackson was to Jefferson), with 
vague political generalizations (“the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal were not the 
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Markets, Markets, Everywhere. . . 


For Industry in New Orleans 


Plus All the Other Things You Need 
To Build Your Factory—and Prosper 











Unlimited American & World Markets 


. When you’re in New Orleans, you’re 


located at the gateway to the richest 
valley in the world—a 60-billion-dollar 
market where 40% of the nation’s re- 
tail sales are made. Also, New Or- 
leans is first source of supply for all of 
the huge, expanding Latin-American 
market—as well as the world markets 
that. now are linked to New Orleans 








Unlimited Shipping — by Water, Land or Air 
America’s second seaport is served by 
63 steamship lines—11 railroad lines— 
8 air lines*—44 motor truck lines. All 
these—together with extensive barge 
line service—give you fastest—or cheap- 
est—transportation all over the United 
States ... or the world! 


*Licensed and scheduled lines. 





by sea and air. 
plans of Presidents but the directions of 


America”), and with a painfully labored 
enthusiasm for its central character. The 
prose is noteworthy for phrases like, 
“Looking back now, it is easy to see .. .” 




















and “Anyone studying the record of those 
years...” But Daniels’s facts are interest- 
ing, and Truman’s career reads like some 
c thing by Honoré de Balzac. 
gus anif>In “The Truman Merry-Go-Round” 
"y made Mf Robert S. Allen and William V. Shannon 
interest B say that this is all nonsense. “Already 
“= the Truman myth-makers are at work, 
-~ of pouitying a, ae id : neve, and Unlimited Fresh Water—New Orleans Unlimited Fuel—In New Orleans, low- 
Oil & Seeing up signs of early promise has one of the world’s finest water puri- cost natural gas and low-cost fuel oil 
... They picture a quiet, bespectacled fication systems, with capacity to spare. are available in any quantities. In- 
ndhand, “mother’s. boy,” a safe, reliable member And for raw water, there’s the Missis- dustry here is never faced with fuel 
»biles In & of the Pendergast machine, a pleasant, sippi River at your factory door. shortages. 
Stafford unoffending personality. Their account of : 5 ee P } 
Ips, and his first important political triumph is When itcomes to living— New Orleans is a heaven-on-earth-a-warm, 
as City. # blunt: The machine had decided in the i> he f ae xy! bia - a —_— a ae a oe _ 
" 1904 Séuatorial primary of 1994 “this was in slum clearance, recreational development—and good living! 
uni Na- surely the time for all good cemeteries 
ized In § to come to the aid of the party” (17,485 
09. His in Ward 1 to 49 for his opponent; 15,145 
hat er in Ward 2 to 24; 8,182 in Ward 8 to 34). = 
oe _ They say that as senator, Truman was May we tell you more? Inquiries about opportunities in New Orleans 








for your industry will be treated in strictest confidence. We will be glad 


*Sali i , f : > i . 
Truman ff j994°8bury, was captain of E Battery of Truman’s to send you facts pertinent to your industry without obligation, together 


9th Field Artillery. The son of a_ well-to- 


Jewish Independence family, he claims that his mother with the interesting booklet, ‘‘Why Industry Moves South.”’ Address M. 
nd lost Ge Nericnas Cane ag ol made by head of B. Walle, Director, Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 
he store # ."uman into the Siieugest aeakles eo peouaet (RA. 4859); or, W. F. Riggs, Executive Vice-President, Chamber of 
‘ Truman were both members of the Ku Klux | Commerce, New Orleans 12, La. (TU. 1131). 
idergast § Klan. Salisbury forced Truman out of the building 
1 h and loan company, and+resigned as its president in 
ge—the 939, suing it for $75,000. In 1941 he was | © 
er—and Sentenced to fifteen months in prison “on the charge reater Cia ¥ Pans & bp, 
that he made an affidavit in 1939 saying that no SS ~2 
ated at lawsuits were = ane he gpm ed the a cer el raf % 
-came a Catholic after his release. As President. * * 

n office Tuman refused him a Federal pardon. " Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit eee ESOURCES 
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“little more than an extra vote in Alben 
Barkley’s hip pocket,” that as Vice Presi- 
dential candidate “he laid one egg after 
another,” that his election was less the 
result of votes for him than of votes 
against Dewey and the Republicans “who 
seemed desirous of turning the clock 
back.” As President, they say he is “sim- 
ply and hopelessly inadequate to the 
tasks that beset him” and that much of 
the confusion arose from the wide dis- 
crepancy “between Truman’s private 
opinions and his public utterances.” Their 
book consists of an irreverent 138 pages 
on the President, his Cabinet and cronies, 
in the Mencken tradition, and an addi- 
tional 346 pages, some biting, some in- 
formative, and quite a few humdrum, on 
Washington society, the House, the Sen- 
ate, lobbies, the Supreme Court, the 
Pentagon, the State Department. 

Both books are written from the point 
of view of Roosevelt admirers. Daniels 
holds that Truman is carrying forward 
the Roosevelt revolution (“Of course, it is 
revolution”) and Allen and Shannon at- 
tack him because his liberalism does not 
come up to Roosevelt’s. Both accept 
without question the picture of Roosevelt 
as a disinterested and _ self-sacrificing 
leader of great vision, though both pic- 
ture him in political maneuvers without 
parallel in American history in their can- 
did opportunism. 

Both books are written from the point 
of view of Washington correspondents 
and White House familiars, profoundly 
concerned with personalities, current fa- 
vorites, feuds, friendships, and their ter- 
minations. Both give a_ tremendous 
amount of information which, however, 
often seems irrelevant, or violently parti- 
san, or personally biased. Both sugge-+ 
that there can be no coherent and con- 
vincing concept of current history so long 
as journalists accept uncritically the no- 
tion that Roosevelt’s administrations 
were triumphs for “the common man” 
and all his opponents defenders of en- 
trenched interests. (THE MAN oF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. By Jonathan Daniels. 
384 pages. Lippincott..$3.75. The Tru- 
MAN MeERRyY-Go-Rounp. By Robert S. 
Allen and William V. Shannon. 502 
pages. Vanguard. $3.50.) 


Monument of Poetry 


The five volumes of Auden and 
Pearson’s “Poets of the English Lan- 
guage” is probably the best anthology of 
the sort ever put together. Auden is 
Wystan Hugh Auden, the English poet; 
Pearson is Norman Holmes Pearson, 
assistant professor of English at Yale, a 
Hawthorne scholar who served with the 
OSS during the war (with the rank of 
colonel) as a liaison officer with British 
Intelligence. Their collaboration began 
in 1947, when Auden was lecturing in 
New Haven and got into a discussion 


Impeccable Anthology: Pearson .., 


with Pearson about Edward Taylor, a 
forgotten seventeenth-century poet of 
Westfield, Mass., who reads very much 
like Emily Dickinson. 

Most such anthologies are so limited to 
fireside favorites that they become banal. 
If they attempt to be inclusive, they 
become as plump as college yearbooks. 
“Poets of the English Language” is in five 
small, handsome volumes—the first cover- 
ing Langland to Spenser, the second, 
Marlowe to Marvell, the third, Milton to 
Goldsmith, the fourth, Blake to Poe, the 
fifth, Tennyson to Yeats. Each is about 
600 pages long, and they can be pur 
chased separately. Each has a_ brief, 
provocative introduction (written by 
Auden) and a chronology of the main 
events of the period. 

What they prove, aside from the 
wealth of English poetry in general, is 
the high quality of its minor figures—or 
of those considered minor until lately. 


... and Auden selected and argued 
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uden and Pearson include much of 
tiers Plowman,” but they also include 
he anonymous “Riddling Knight.” 


here were three sisters fair and bright, 
ennifer gentle and Rosemaree .. . 


They have the standard selections 
(and some unusual ones) from Marlowe, 
Nashe, Crabbe, Campion, Shakespeare, 
Webster, Donne, Johnson, Herbert, Ford, 
and the great Elizabethans (as well as 
such wonderful poems as Ralegh’s “The 
Lie”), but they also include the almost 
nknown William Alabaster: 


Long tyme hathe Christ (long tyme I 
must confesse ) 
Held mee a hollowe Reede within His 


hande . 


The great names do not suffer by this 
treatment. Emily Dickinson, Thoreau, 
Blake, Jones Very, Melville, Hopkins, 


“Warmth of. _— 


without words 


wnites Eudora Welty 
about 
*At the miracles he works with the 
fingers of his left hand I ean only marvel 
distantly. But through the dazzling magic 
of his playing glows the warmth of his 
love. And what an added blessing, when 
we are weary of all our own voices, to 


turn to this wonderful wordless sound.” 


—Eudora Welty 





on. and Emily Bronté, however, have never a anes enna — play 

shone quite so brightly before. Auden Montimaiins Be Winer af Seng 
tated and Pearson worked out their selections woah greats ree 
poet of by making a list of inevitables and arguing Mendelssohn: Concerto in E Minor 
y much out the remainder. They found it pleas- ‘ 

ant to be able to demonstrate that We have put together in a little book, 
mited to Longfellow is a better poet than most titled ““Words and Music,” photographs of 
e banal. contemporary da“ holds. Aside from the world’s greatest artists, together with 
e, they i" slight air of academic irresponsibility, word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
arbooks. and a faintly precious note, their taste is If you'd like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
s in five impeccable. The closest they came to Record Department '202, Camden, N. J. 
+t cover. @{isaster was. in the selections from 
socal Christopher Smart. They wanted to in- 
filton to clude some of the “Jubilato Agno” of that oat 
Poe, the quaint eighteenth-century mystic, espe- The Clarendon Building, Oxford, England. 
s about @ lly his really hair-raising “For I Will 
be pur. Consider My Cat Jeoffry”: 
a brief, BFor God has blessed him in the variety ° 
ten by of his movements. The classic 
1e main BFor, tho he cannot fly, he is an excellent 

clamberer . . ee 

om the BFor he can swim for life. British Tr c 
eral, is B For he can creep. 
toni When their anthology was in page 


proofs, the Harvard Library Bulletin 
published an article explaining that the 
previous editor of Smart’s poems had not 
understood the order of the manuscript 
pages, “so that we, like others,” says 
Scholar Pearson, “had been praising in 
some instances what was really only 
every other line of a poem.” They ripped 
it out and printed the true version for the 
first time. Pearson says: “What we were 
trying to create was a picture of poetry, 
made up in light and shade into a com- 
bination of spots of color, which, like 
pointillisme, the eye of the audience 
_ into something with a life of its 

Most readers will feel that they 
hoe done a good deal more, and that 
seldom in English literature have art 
and scholarship so blended to produce a 
work whose reading is an unmixed pleas- 


Even in the most distinguished company 
the Jaguar is outstanding. Its six cylinder 
high compression motor develops great 
power with effortless ease. Capable of very 
high speeds, this unique product of British 
precision engineering is yet responsive to 
your slightest whim. It is thoughtfully 
appointed with both front seats and the 


steering column adjustable, with soft leather 
upholstery and the most complete and 
beautiful instrument board. Truly 

the Jaguar is a Car of Cars, 








ures. ( PoETs OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 84 Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. The Jaguar X K Super Sports with its 160 h.p. twin 

; XK 120 3¢ Litre Sports $3945. Prices slightly O.hec motor holds the world's speed record for a pro- 

_* by Ww. H as Auden and Norman higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extras duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p-h. 
olmes rson. Five volumes. : 

: _ “i a . olumes 2,956 Distributors—Eastern States : Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 

pages. Vi mg. $12.50.) ° States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Fnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Anzeles. 
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HYSTER 
TRACTOR 
TOOLS 


Any one of them makes your 
“CATERPILLAR” Diesel Tractor 








do doubleduly 










HYSTAWAY. All the 
features of a conven- 
tional Y. yard excava- 
tor plus tractor power, 
maneuverability. Shovel, 
batk hoe, dragline, 3 
clamshell, crane. 


WINCHES. Tow- 
ing, Utility, Worm 
Drive, MySpeed. A 
complete line for 
Caterpillar’’ 
Diesel Tractors. 





Mounted on either a new or an old 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor, a Hyster 
tractor tool gives a greater range of 
uses and incteases profit possibilities. 

The current line of 29 Hyster Trac- 
tor Tools includes the Hystaway; the 
Grid Roller; and a complete line of 
winches, yarders, donkeys, cranes, log- 
ging arches and sulkies. 

Your “Caterpillar” distributor sells 
and services Hyster tractor equipment. 
See him for information or write for 
catalogs. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2902-82 Ny E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1802-82 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 
1010-82 Meyers Street . Danville, ilinois 
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Baruch and Inflation 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HATEVER may be the pros and 
Oe etna of B. M. Baruch’s idea 
of bringing about total economic mo- 
bilization how, the extraordinary fact 
is that Congress has given the Presi- 
dent power measurably to do just that. 
And Congress did this despite its ear- 
lier objection to such power and the 
President’s positive denial of its ne- 
cessity. This extraordinary reversal of 
our. Executive and Legisla- 
tive departments, vested as 
they are with the power of 
government, was largely 
due to the influence of one 
man with no official position 
—a man past his 80th year. 

It may be assumed that 
the statesmen and politicians 
who thus changed their 
minds did not do so because 
they themselves were con- 
vinced that Baruch was right. They 
did it because Baruch has the confi- 
dence of a_ bewildered citizenry. 
Americans, whatever their ideological 
slant, have a profound respect for a 
man who knows what to do with his 
money. They also associate Baruch 
with the economic affairs of two world 
wars. And since with magnificent cau- 
tion Baruch for 30 years has avoided 
the deadly responsibility of office, 
while maintaining a deserved reputa- 
tion for wise counsel, he still remains 
an unimpaired public figure. 

It is clear at this moment, despite 
the brighter news from Korea, that 
Americans are. desperately worried 
about inflation. Everyone who has 
either money or imagination to grasp 
the dangers ahead wants to know 
what he can do to save what he has. 

Despite Baruch’s vast reputation as 
an investor and trader, he has no 
specific advice about what to buy and 
what to sell. Those who ask him such 
questions are likely to be told to buy 
when things are low and to sell them 
when they are high. This, with an 
actual or figurative poke in the ribs. 


ARUCH’s real answer has _ been 
B made clear in many ways. He 
thinks that people cannot save their 
economic bacon unless government 
does much more than it has done. He 
is not satisfied that Congress and the 
President, despite their action in pass- 
ing the yes-but controls bill, acted 
rightly or with sufficient promptitude. 








He points out that in the weeks since 
he advised a general ceiling on prices 
and wages, several billions have been 
lost to the taxpayer in higher prices. 
Millions are ebbing away daily. And 
people who are talking about a roll- 
back of prices and wages to the happy 
days of early June should think again. 
Perhaps the best advice that Baruch 
could now give to the citizen is what 
the hard-bitten banker said 
whom I quoted in this space 
last week: vote against 
weak men and for stronger 
men in our government. 
The authentic and com- 
plete story of the Baruch 
saga has not yet appeared. 
Baruch himself has been at 
it for years, but either his 
native caution, his hesitation 
to express without reserva- 
tions his views on some of the lumi- 
naries whem he has advised, or lack 
of time has deferred its publication. 


SMALL book, however, has just 
A appeared which makes good read- 
ing. It is W. L. White’s “Bernard 
Baruch, Portrait of a Citizen.” It tells 
of Baruch’s South Carolina origins, his 
family, his success as a lone operator 
in Wall Street, his almost worshipful 
service for Woodrow Wilson, his con- 
tacts with Roosevelt and with the war 
over which Roosevelt presided, his. 
efforts to domesticate the atom bomb, 
and his fight for economic controls. 
Mr. Baruch’s friends complain, not 
without reason, that Mr. White’s prej- 
udice against Roosevelt and Wilson 
somewhat distorts the picture. 

But no one can encompass in a small 
book the amazing career of this civil- 
ian. who made so much history. The 
story has too many ramifications, too 
much subtlety, too much elaboration 
of policies and decisions which were 
born in the almost indefinable recesses 
of the Baruch mentality. For Baruch 
himself can scarcely rationalize or ex- 
plain the processes of his judgments. 
No one has yet defined a hunch, al- 
though much of the world’s course 
has been directed by hunches. 

What we know is that Baruch has 
been right in a much larger percent- 
age of cases than is given to many 
mortals. He has given his time and 
energy to public service for 30 years. 
And he is a sterling patriot. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip .. . and pause 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and I) i) y) | | 
the answer will be “That?... That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a nemeuasien bem ia 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
: “4 ope . ‘ STRAIGHT BOURBON 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 
wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about...and remembered! 6 YEARS OLD 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. S 
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COME AND GET IT 


Nobody turns a deaf ear to a dinner bell. 
Everybody knows it means food. But—not 
everybody realizes how much the food 
industry does to make America’s dinner 
bell mean that this country is the best-fed 
and best-nourished in the world... 

To this accomplishment in food, 
Monsanto chemicals contribute much. 
Their use by the food industry covers 

a wide scope—insures better harvests, 
greater beef and dairy yields, 

improved processing, higher sanitation, 
lowered costs, increased sales appeal. 





fruits, vegetables, grains 

One of the most potent Monsanto 
insecticidal chemicals for increasing 
wheat, apple and citrus fruit yields is 
Niran*—Monsanto’s parathion. It is very 
toxic; must be foxamleted, handled and 
applied with great care . . . Nifos*-T, 
another Monsanto insecticidal chemical, 
is used in formulations for the effective 
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SPECIAL TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


If you are interested in any phase of food production, processing or 
sales, you are invited to check any of the following products on 


which you would like added information: 


~] Niran for insecticidal formulations . 


tions . . [-] Santobane for corn-borer control formulations . 
weed-control formulations .. .|_) Ethavan. . .{]Vanillin. 


ucts for the food industry. . [-] Santomerse No 1 for compounding detergents. 
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- « () Nifos-T for insecticidal formula- Namie 
(] 2,4-D for Company 
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1ES PROFIT MANY WAYS 


ce of profit to all 
cturers rely on 
400 chemicals and plastics— 
s of their over-all operations 
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business. 
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sibilities in your 


control of aphids and mites that attack 
vegetables and fruits. It is very powerful 
in weak solutions—has negligible 
residual toxicity . . . Santobane*— 
Monsanto’s DDT—is widely used in 
formulations to stop corn borers... 
Larger crop yields result from 
applications of 2,4-D formulations 

to weedy grain fields. 





ice cream, cake, confections 
Many foods derive much of their 
tempting taste from Monsanto products. 
Flutier, lighter cakes result when 

cake flours contain Monsanto 
phosphates. The richer flavors of icing 
and ice cream are contributed by 
Ethavan*—Monsanto’s vanilla-like 
flavoring principle used by extract 
manufacturers. Vanillin is another 
Monsanto flavor principle. So is methyl 
salicylate, with its wintergreen flavor. 

















pancakes, doughnuts, muffins 
Uniformity in prepared flour mixes 

is assured by the use of Monsanto 
acid leavening phosphates. Pancakes, 
for instance, are always tender and 
crisp—the last batch is just like the first. 
Self-rising flours are also improved by 
the use of Monsanto phosphates— 
they contribute nourishment in 
addition to better baking properties. 
Phosphoric acid is still another 
Monsanto food-use product. 





cheese, dairy products 

Cheese processors use Monsanto 
phosphates as emulsifiers . . . Another 
Monsanto product, used by formulators 
of dairy cleaning compounds, is 
Santomerse* No. 1. It is a detergent 
with powerful cleaning and free-rinsing 
action; promotes sanitation. 


more information 


Manufacturers of foods and food products 

are invited to contact Monsanto for more 
information on products that will help them in 
any phase of their operations. Check and 
return the coupon, or write Monsanto Chemical 
Company, 1723 South Second Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missourn 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in___. 





Title 











City 





State__ 


